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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Workbook Shifted 


A number of teachers have suggested 
that World Week's workbook page, 
“Know Your World,” would be more 
useful if it were so placed in the 
magazine that no social studies articles 
were on the reverse side of the page. 
In this way teachers may withhold the 
quiz until students have had an oppor- 
tunity to read and study the assigned 
material in the magazine. 

Beginning with this issue, World 
Week will place the workbook page 
in this position. As a result the “Know 
Your World” page will normally be 
found toward the back of the magazine 
rather than immediately following the 
special unit. (See page 22.) 


Special Unit: SOUTHEAST 

ASIA (pp. 9-13) 

This week’s article on “Our Natural 
Resources” (p. 14) deals with the U. S. 
synthetic rubber industry and its rela- 
tion to the world natural rubber in- 
dustry. This article can be used in con- 
junction with the special unit. 

Attention of teachers with slow 
reading groups is called to the article, 
“Teen-ager of Thailand,” on page 9. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 9: (1) Describe briefly the 
type of homes in which most Thai 
people live. (2) Give three examples 
which show how everyday customs in 
Thailand differ from U. S. customs. 

2. Page 10: (1) Name the countries 
of Southeast Asia. Which three were 
formerly called French Indo-China? 
(2) How does the climate influence 
living conditions and products in South- 
east AsiaP (3) How is Southeast Asia 
important to the peace of Asia? to inter- 
national trade? 

8. Pages 12-13: (1) How has France 
dealt with the Viet Nam problem? (2) 
What has been the attitude of the 
U. S. toward the Southeast Asia trouble- 


spots? 





WHAT'S AHEAD 


Next Issue, February 20, 1952 
Special Unit: Overseas America: 
survey of U. S. possessions; pro-and-con 
on Alaska-Hawaii statehood question; 
Puerto Rico’s new constitution. 
Resources: Is the U. S. grabbing more 
than its share of world raw materials? 
Citizenship: Mexican “wetbacks” 
and . migrants in Western communities 
(Brotherhood Week feature). 


Coming Special Units 

(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 
Feb. 27, Australia-New Zealand 
Mar. 5, Spain in European defense 
Mar. 12, U. S. Presidential election 
Mar. 19, Distribution, productivity 
Mar. 26, The Communist World 
Apr. 2, Mexico 
Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 
May 5, World food problem 
May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Cuba’s 50th anniversary 








TEEN-AGER FROM THAILAND (p. 9) 


Aim 
To learn about life in Thailand. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Asia, World Week map, 
cover picture. 


Motivation 

Before the class reads Salika Supol’s 
story, have the students try to anticipate 
some of its contents. Using the wall 
map, discuss the geography of South- 
east Asia and locate Thailand. What 
conclusions would the class reach about 
its climate? civilization’ industries? 
agriculture? Answers should be more 


Week 


than mere guesswork. After this ‘intro- 
duction, let the students read the 
article. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Re-read to the class Salika’s list 
of “rules of etiquette.” Go over each 
one and call for further class comment 
and reaction. What do you think her 
reaction would be if she sat in a social 
studies class in one of our high schools? 

2. Encourage students who saw the 
movie or play, or read the book, Anna 
and the King of Siam, to talk about it. 


RICE, RUBBER, AND RED REBELS 
(p. 10) 
Aim 
To learn about the geography and 
resources of Southeast Asia. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Asia and World Week 
map on page 11. 


Procedure 

(a) Show a film on rubber to the 
class if one is readily available. (b) 
Borrow a small quantity of latex from 
your science department to be used 
during the discussion of rubber grow- 
ing and production. (c) Assign a com- 
mittee to read the “Natural Resources” 
article on synthetic rubber (p. 14), for 
a report during the lesson. 


Motivation 

Have a bright student give a map 
talk to explain why Southeast Asia’s 
location makes it a strategic “pass key” 
to the rest of Asia. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose Southeast Asia fell under 
Communist control. Would that affect 
the well-being of the U. S.? 

2. What factors help explain why 
Southeast Asia is the “rice-bow] of the 
world?” What is meant by that phrase? 

3. Why does the U. S. import natural 
rubber instead of growing it ourselves? 








2-T 


Summary 

Students can draw an outline map 
of the countries of Southeast Asia in 
their notebooks. Boundary lines in- 
dicating political divisions should be 
marked off. Neighboring countries and 
bodies of water should also be included. 
Activities 

1. Show students how a sample of 
latex can be rolled up, bounced, and 
used as an eraser. A student can then 
give a report on rubber vulcanizing 
and the growth of the rubber industry. 

2. A committee can be assigned to 
bring to class pictures of rubber grow- 
ing and life in Southeast Asia. 

3. Another committee can be 
assigned to prepare a chart indicating 
the major exports and imports of South- 
east Asia. 

4. Have a student with artistic ability 
draw a rubber tree. On its branches, 
mark uses of rubber in everyday life. 


“THE NEXT KOREA” and “HOW 
CAN WE SAVE SOUTHEAST ASIA 
FROM COMMUNISM?” (pp. 12-13) 

Aim 
To learn about the factors which are 

making the countries of Southeast Asia 

“hot spots” in world affairs. 


TOOLS for 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of Asia and World Week 
map on page 11. 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Malaya, 
the Forgotten War,” Reader's Digest, 
11/51. (2) “French Position in the 
Far East,” Vital Speeches, 10/15/51; 
(3) “Burma Faces the Communists,” 
Current History, 6/51; (4) “Pacific 
Report” (Viet Nam), Collier's, 
12/15/51; (5) “America and the Chal- 
lenge of Asia,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, 8/4/51. 


Motivation 

Turn to the cartoon on page 13 and 
have the class interpret its meaning 
and significance. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What has Russia to gain from 
unrest in Southeast Asia? 

2. How has nationalism contributed 
to unrest in Southeast Asia? 

3. France is using up men, money, 
and resources in Indo-China. Why? 
Do you think France should grant that 
region complete independence? Why 


or why not? 
4. What do you think the U. S. 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Australia and New Zealand 
Feb. 27 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Commonwealth of 
Australia Jubilee, 1951, free, Australian 
News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Meet 
New Zealand, no date, free, New Zea- 
land Embassy, 190 Observatory Circle 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. Map of 
Australia, 30 by 40 inches, 1950, free, 
Australian News & Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Avenue, Néw York 20, N. Y. 
ARTICLES: “Australia,” (special 
issue), Senior Scholastic, Dec. 5, 1951. 
“New Zealand,” by J. A. Michener, 
Holiday, Jan. 1951. “New Australia,” 
by G. Burck, Fortune, Sept. 1950. 


Australia 


FILMS: Sheep Ranch Country 
(Southeastern Australia), Earth and Its 
People series), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
Educational Film Dept., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Australia, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 


Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Land of 
Fair Dinkum, 10 minutes, sale, Sterling 
Films, 316 West 57 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

For their complete listing of available 
films, sale or rent, write Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 636 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia, 49 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Australia, Country 
with a Future, 74 frames, Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 636 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


New Zealand 


FILMS: Land of Contentment, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43 St., New York 
18, N. Y. New Settlers, 11 minutes, 
rent, Paul L. Brand & Son., 2153 K 
Street, N.W., Washington D. C. New 
Zealand—The White Man’s Paradise, 
10 minutes, sale, James A. Fitzpatrick’s 
Travel Pictures, 8624 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Sunset Blvd., 


attitude should be toward this troubled 
area of Asia? 


Summary 


Have the class write a newspaper 
editorial on the subject, “Is Southeast 
Asia likely to be a New Korea?” 


Activities 

1. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to have the committee of 
students who have done the special 
reading report to the class and then dis- 
cuss the situation among themselves. 
The rest of the class can ask questions. 

2. Part of the lesson can include a 
panel discusion on the subject, “Is 
Asia a U. S. Problem?” 

8. Two bright students who have 
done outside reading can prepare talks 
as they might be given by rebel leaders 
and French officials, each defending his 
own point of view. 

4. Artistic students can draw original 
cartoons on ideas suggested in the 
article. 


UMT, Pro and Con (pp. 18-19) 


Activity Approach 

1. The lesson can be conducted along 
the lines of an “On Trial” procedure. 
Two bright students take the stand to 
defend the pro or con. Two other 
students cross-examine them. The class 
can be the questioning jury. 

2. Another approach would be to 
conduct the lesson as a panel discussion. 
Follow it up with class questions of 
the panel members. 

3. A committee can be assigned to 
conduct an opinion poll of the student 
body, parents, and neighbors. 

4. Another approach would be to 
include in the lesson a “We-the-People- 
Speak” feature. Students assume the 
roles of parents, business men, farmers, 
college students, high school seniors, 
and a college president. Each voices 
his opinion as he sees the issues. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do you feel about UMT? 
How may it affect you? 

2. Take a class vote after class dis- 
cussion. Which point of view prevails? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Read the Cartoon: Korea, French 
Indo-China, Viet Nam, Red China, Shape 
of Things to Come? 

Il. Fact or Opinion?: 1-O, 2-F, 3-O, 4-T, 
5-T. 

Ill. Match Them Up: 1-a, 2-b, 3-f, 4-e, 
5-a, 6-c, 7-d, 8-b, 9-b, 10-a. 

IV. Which Is Correct?: 1-0, 2-a, 8b, 
4-a, 5-c 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
BETTER PICTURES WITH A FLASHBULB 


AVE you ever taken a picture out- 

doors and found one side of your 
subject’s face to be light and the other 
side dark? One solution to this is to 
use a flashbulb, the weakest one you 
can buy. If you use a Sylvania Press 40 
bulb, a General Electric or a Westing- 
house #11, you will have to place a 
handkerchief or two over the reflector 
of your flashgun in order to reduce the 
light. Otherwise the flashbulb will over- 
power the sunlight and a “washed-out” 
picture will result. If you find it too 
much trouble to use a handkerchief, the 
Sylvania Electric Corp. produces a 
flashbulb so weak that it can be used 
without reducing its light output. It is 
the Sylvania #0 and will produce ex- 
cellent results when used in conjunc- 
tion with strong sunlight 

A good example of the dramatic effect 
that can be obtained indoors with a 
single flashbulb is “Modern Dance,” by 
Carl Peters, a student at Acalanes 


Union High School, Lafayette, Calif. 
By placing his flashbulb high above his 
subject and slightly to the right, Carl 
has added to the 
subject and achieved the dramatic ef- 
fect so necessary to a good modern 
dance portrait. (See his picture below.) 
o ° o 


A student writes asking how he can 
eliminate defective flashbulbs. He says 
that he has missed a good picture re- 
cently because the flash did not go off 
due to a faulty bulb. For General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse bulbs, you can 
purchase a flashbulb tester for about 
$1. They are sold in most camera stores. 
The tester is not necessary for Sylvania 
bulbs since each Sylvania bulb contains 
the patented blue dot—a built-in testing 
device. If the dot is blue, the bulb is 
not defective in any way and will def- 
initely flash. If the dot is pink, the bulb 
is defective. It may not flash and should 
be returned to the dealer. 


“Modern Dance” by Carl Peters—Scholastic-Ansco prize-winner made 
with one Sylvania Press 25 flashbulb on Ansco Superpan Press film. 


graceful lines of his | 
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QUESTION: What food crop once made 600 
square miles more valuable than 3,000,000? 


ANSWER: Sugar was so highly prized in 18th 
century commerce that after the French and 
Indian Wars, England almost chose the tiny 
island of Guadeloupe instead of the vast terri- 
tory of Canada. Benjamin Franklin helped per- 
suade the English to take Canada in order to 
protect the American colonies. 











QUESTION: How can you help yourself 
“check” fatigue? 


ANSWER: The energy you need for high-speed 
sports or work can come only from food—and 
breakfast is often the “key” meal in building 
QUESTION: What play is shown here? day-long stamina. Start the day with bread and 
‘ butter (or fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, 
ANSWER: The hockey player on the om is and fruit or fruit juice. Don’t put yourself in the 
oe ee ips ee “penalty box” by neglecting breakfast. A good 
ockey got its start in na ents a 
McGill University drew up the first rules about eee 
75 years ago. Hockey is just about the fastest of 
all games. Fancy skating is less important to a 
hockey player than quickness and endurance. 





. . for instance, 
new Post's Sugar Crisp... 
coated with sugar 
and honey. 


“As a cereal it’s dandy, 
For snacks it’s so handy, 


Or eat, it like candy!” 
Products of General a 


Ary ai The ak. Post Cereals 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grope-Nuts Fickes Post's Wheat Meal Sugor Crisp 





Newsmakers 4 


GREAT DEBATER 

WHAT becomes of ex-Presidents? 

Two ran for President again. 
(Grover Cleveland was successful, 
Theodore Roosevelt wasn’t). John 
Quincy Adams went back to a seat 
in the House of Representatives and 
Andrew Johnson to the Senate. (The 
other day Harry Truman hinted that 
he might run for the Senate if he 
didn't try for reelection to the Presi- 
dency.) William Howard Taft be- 
came Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Calvin Coolidge went into the 
insurance business. 

Most ex-Presidents retire from 
active public life. But they keep a 
finger in the political pie as “elder 
statesmen” who advise their party 
and country on issues of the day. 

That's the role of our only living 
ex-President, Herbert C. Hoover, 


now 77 years old. 


After serving one term as Presi- 
Hoover, the Republican 


dent, Mr 
nominee, was defeated for reelection 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. That was 
just 20 years ago this fall 

Mr. Hoover returned to private 
affairs. But he continued to speak 
out on Government matters 

4 year ago he made an important 
speech. He said the U. S. should 


Herbert Hoover, our only living ex-President, as he made 
radio speech aimed to revive foreign policy “Great Debate.” 


make the Western Hemisphere the 
“Gibraltar of Western civilization,” 
rather than send men and money 
to build up European defenses. This 
speech helped launch a widespread 
discussion of U. S. foreign policy, 
known as the “Great Debate.” 

In a speech last month Mr. Hoover 
set out to revive the “Great Debate.” 
He urged withdrawing all our 
ground troops from Europe, except 
those on guard at air bases outside 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

This year we elect a President. 
No doubt Mr. Hoover hoped that his 
foreign policy views, which did not 
prevail last year, would become an 
issue in the Presidential campaign. 

Son of a blacksmith, Herbert 
Hoover was born in West Branch, 
Iowa. At 10 he was an orphan. He 
worked his way through Stanford 
University. Soon he was considered 
one of the world’s outstanding 
mining engineers. Mining projects 
took him to all parts of the world. 
At 40, he retired with a large fortune. 

During World War I Mr. Hoover 
launched a new career in service to 
mankind. He organized vast relief 
programs to help war-torn European 
nations. From 1921 to 1928 he was 
Secretary of Commerce 


Wide World photo 


ATLANTIC “IKE” 


A U. S. ADMIRAL heads the 
international navy that will defend 
the North Atlantic Ocean for the 
free world. He is Lynde D. Mc- 
Cormick, who has just been named 
top naval commander of NATO, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

His title is Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the Atlantic. He is equal 
in rank to General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Commander of 
NATO’s ground forces. 

Admiral McCormick’s command 
covers Atlantic and Arctic waters 
from the Tropic of Cancer on the 
south to the North Pole. It doesn’t 
include the waters around Great 
Britain’s shores. The British fleet 
will defend that region. 

The Admiral’s “international 
navy” will include warships from 
nine NATO nations. More than half 
will be U. S. ships. About a third 
will be British. The main job of the 
NATO navy is to keep open for 
Allied shipping all sea routes in the 
North Atlantic area. 

McCormick has lived a naval life 
for practically all of his 56 years. 
His father was a rear admiral. He 
was born in Annapolis, Md. At 20, 
he was graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy. He ranked second 
in a class of 188. He fought in World 
Wars I and II. Ten years ago, he be- 
came a four-star admiral. Last year 
he was named commander of the U. 
S. Atlantic Fleet. 


UP phote 


Admiral McCormick In his Norfolk, Va., headquarters with a 
symbol of his new job: a globe with flags of NATO nations. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Southeast Asia is key 
trouble-spot (p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 
6-8)—Newbold Morris heads Federal corruption probe; 
whalers catch Moby-Dick-style white whale; nation’s 
oldest fire insurance company has 200th birthday; de- 
fense unemployment hits Detroit; U. N. Assembly ends. 


HAIL TO THE QUEEN! Britain’s world-wide Empire 
and Commonwealth has a new head—Queen Elizabeth, 
25. King George VI, 56, her father, died Feb. 6 after a 
long illness. Elizabeth and her husband, Prince Consort 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, hurried home from East 
Africa. They were there on the first lap of a trip that 
would have taken them to Ceylon, Australia, and New 


Zealand 
“BELLS FOR AMERICA”: This week the Dutch be- 


gan collecting money for a 49-bell carillon, to be given 
to the people of the U. S. in thanks for U. S. help to the 
Netherlands during and after World War II. Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands will present the smallest bell 
when she visits the U. S. in April. The carillon will be 
installed in Washington, D. C. 


A “COLD WAR”: Both Argentina and Britain claim 
Palmer Peninsula, which juts out of icy Antarctica to 
within 700 miles of South America. This month the dis- 
pute led to gunfire. An Argentine Navy unit fired over 
the heads of British scientists to keep them from land- 
ing at Hope Bay, at the tip of the peninsula. The British 
had a base at Hope Bay until 1949. After the British 
protested the shooting, the Argentine government said 
it was all a mistake—the sailors at Hope Bay had been 
a little too zealous. 


CAREER ENDS: Harold Ickes, 77, Secretary of the 
Interior during the Roosevelt administrations, died in 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 3. 


Wide World photo 
SHOCKED BACK TO LIFE: Darline Timke, 21, student nurse 
in a Chicago hospital, studies the machine that brought her 
back to life. Her heart stopped during a minor operation. 
Three doctors took turns massaging her heart to keep blood 
circulating through her body. Then they used this machine, 
the defibrillator, to send a 110-volt electric shock into her 
exposed heart. Darline’s heart started beating again—an 
hour and 45 minutes after it had “quit work.” 


. 4 
Wide World photo 


NIGHT WATCHMAN CHECKS IN: Here's one of 
the new night watchmen at the warehouse of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago department store. Four German 
shepherd dogs have been trained to make regular patrols 
of the warehouse. After an inspection, the dog rings in at 
one of 30 reporting stations. By stepping on a foot- 
pedal with his front paws (see photo), he rings the bell 
(top of photo) and lights a signal on a control board. 
The dogs protect the two-legged watchmen—and save 
them nine miles of walking each night. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FREE-FOR-ALL—Most of the 
leading Presidential candidates are running in New 
Hampshire's “popularity contest.” This is the March 11 
primary—the nation’s first “Presidential primary.” In 
New Hampshire, the voters get a chance to express their 
choice for their party’s nominee for President. This 
week President Truman agreed to have his name appear 
on the ballot in the Democratic primary. Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee is also running. (The President 
insists that he still isn’t saying whether or not he will 
run for re-election. ) In the Republican primary, Gener- 
al Dwight Eisenhower, Senator Robert A. Taft, and 
Harold E. Stassen are all running. At the primary, the 
voters also elect delegates to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions in July. These conventions 
choose Presidential nominees. New Hampshire dele- 
gates do not have to vote for the man who wins the 
“Presidential preference” vote. 


ENDQUOTE: Newbold Morris, taking up the job of 
investigating corruption in the Federal Government (see 
next page), hopes to “make enough dent so that maybe 
they'll remember me as a guy who started a new era of 
decency.” 





6 
Morris Versus Scandals 


How widespread is dishonesty in 
the Federal Government? Who's to 
blame for that dishonesty? How can 
we get rid of it? 

In November, 1951, President Tru- 
man promised a “drastic” investiga- 
tion aimed at answering these ques- 
tions. Last week the long-awaited in- 
quiry into Government scandals got 
under way at last. In charge is a New 
York City lawyer, Newbold Morris, 
a Republican. 

His job is to seek out wrongdoing 
in all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to make “recommenda- 
tions” for improvement. 

He is not a law-enforcement offi- 
cer with power to punish wrongdoers. 
Evidence of dishonesty which he 
turns up may, however, be submitted 
to a Federal Grand Jury. The Grand 
Jury will decide whether crimes have 
been committed. 

During the past year several Con- 
gressional committees investigating 
Government activities turned up 
scandals. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has especially been under 
fire. This is the branch of the Treas- 
ury Department which collects the 
$70 billion in taxes which pays the 
bills of the Federal Government. 
(See news pages, Nov. 14 and Dec. 
12, 1951.) 

The President asked Federal Judge 
Thomas F. Murphy of New York to 
head a special nonpartisan commis- 
sion to investigate scandals in Gov- 
ernment. Judge Murphy declined. 

Then Mr. Truman turned the job 
of investigating corruption in all 
Government departments over to At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath 
and the Department of Justice. 

But some Congressmen blamed 
McGrath for letting the tax scandals 
develop. (President Truman has 
fired one high official in McGrath’s 
department for questionable con- 
duct. ) 

The House of Representatives Ju- 
diciary Committee voted to “investi- 
gate the investigator.” The committee 
will look into the Justice Department 
to see whether Attorney General Mc- 
Grath has failed to take proper action 
against wrongdoers 

Federal scandals are likely to be 
an issue in the national political cam- 
paign this year. McGrath hopes to 
avoid being charged with “covering 
up” misconduct. He said he would 
get someone outside the Federal 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Government to conduct the investi- 
gation into Federal scandals. Morris 
took the job. 

Some Congressmen—mostly Re- 
publicans—objected to Morris’ ap- 
pointment. They asked: 

(1) Does Morris 
enough to do his job? 

He was named a special Assistant 
Attorney General. Therefore he is a 
subordinate of Attorney General Mc- 
Grath. He does not have power of 
subpoena. A subpoena is a binding 
order which requires persons or pa- 
pers to be brought in for investiga- 
tion. 

Morris replied that he will start by 
investigating the Justice Department. 
He said he will not hesitate to blame 
McGrath if he finds evidence of 
wrongdoing in that department. 
President Truman has promised to 


have power 


get Morris any information he needs. , 


Therefore Morris says he does not 
need subpoena power. 

(2) What about Morris’ back- 
ground? 

Representative Charles E. Potter 
(R., Mich.) claimed that Morris had 
made speeches before or been asso- 
ciated with groups cited by the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as being Communist-domi- 
nated. Morris called Potter’s attack 
“asinine.” On another front, a Senate 
committee said a subsidiary of the 
China International Foundation, of 
which Morris is president, had ac- 
quired three ships. The deal, in 
which several ships were bought and 
sold by a group including former 
Representative Joseph Casey of 
Massachusetts, has been under Sen- 
ate investigation. Morris’ answer: “I 
never bought or sold a ship.” 


Modern Moby Dick 


A whaling ship is back from 
South America with oil from a 20th- 
century ‘““Moby Dick.” 

Remember Herman  Melville’s 
novel about Moby Dick, the white 
whale? Melville wrote the story a 
century ago after hearing New Eng- 


land whalers spin yarns about seeing 
a pure white whale. 

Seafaring men scoffed. For years 
they've been saying: “There’s no such 
animal as a white sperm whale.” 

This month a whaling ship, the 
Anglo Norse, docked at Elizabeth, 
N.J. Its crew, mostly Norwegians, 
told of capturing a milk-white al- 
bino sperm whale. There were pho- 
tographs to back up their story. 

Albinos crop up _ occasionally 
among all kinds of animals. An al- 
bino merely lacks the coloring matter 
normally found in the skin. The re- 
sult is a white specimen with a bluish 
or pinkish tinge. 

The albino whale, caught by the 
Anglo Norse off the coast of Peru, 
weighed 56 tons. It was one of 3,066 
whales taken aboard the Anglo Norse 
during the seven-months whaling 
season on the west coast of South 
America. The whales yielded 16,700 
tons of oil, valued at more than 
$4,000,000. 


What Franklin Started 


The nation’s oldest fire insur- 
ance company—founded by Benja- 
min Franklin—is 200 years old. 

It’s still known by its original 
name, “The Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire.” In February, 
1752, Franklin and some of his 
friends began rounding up people 
who wanted fire insurance. They es- 
tablished the company in April. 

It was—and is—a mutual insurance 
company. In a mutual company, the 
members share losses. If losses are 
heavy, each member must pay more 
to the company. Their payments 
(called premiums) drop when com- 
pany losses decline. 

Naturally, members want to cut 
down losses and thus save money. In 
the early days of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship, the members used 
to help fight fires in other members’ 
buildings. They could recognize in- 
sured buildings by a wooden shield 
placed high on the front wall. On the 








EASY TO PARK is this 500-pound “King Midget” c mn. 
factory in Athens, O., is just starting volume production (50 
They sell for $1 a pound ($500). 
The 7, horsepower motor is in the rear. 
45 to 50 miles per hour on the road. 
To go backward, you just put out one foot and push. 


to 75 cars per month). 


gear. 


shield were four bronze hands. The 
hands were crossed as a symbol of 
unity and strength. 

From Franklin’s original venture, 
the fire insurance business has grown 
until today there are 2,600 companies 
in the United States. They now in- 
sure 20,000,000 policyholders against 
losses totalling $142,000,000,000. 
These companies collect premiums 
each year averaging $1,500,000,000. 


Jobless Amid Prosperity 


A ghost of the Great Depression 
haunted Detroit, Mich., last week. 
A free soup kitchen was opened in 
Hamtramck, a Detroit suburb, to 
feed men and women without jobs. 

Soup kitchens and bread lines for 
the unemployed were a common 
sight in the United States in the de- 
pression years of the early 1930's. But 
today the country is generally pros- 
perous. The unemployment in De- 
troit is a temporary result of our de- 
fense effort 

An estimated 105,000 persons have 
lost their jobs recently in Detroit. 
Normally they work for the big auto- 
mobile plants there or for factories 
which turn out parts for the auto 
industry. 

In automobile assembly areas else- 
where, and in some parts of New 
England, the defense program has 
caused some unemployment. 

The Government has decided to 
rush defense work in areas with large 
unemployment. 
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Wide World photo 


U. S. WOMEN SKIERS—especially Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
19, Rutland, Vt. (center), and Janette Burr, 23, Seattle, Wash. 
(right), are favored to win titles in the 1952 winter Olympic 
Games which open February 14 at Oslo, Norway. Sally 
oe anion ~y) Hanover, N. H. (left), is an alternate. They 


our team will wear in the Games. 





What’s Behind It: When defense 
production is going full blast, prob- 
ably late this +year, industry is ex- 
pected to need all the workers it can 
find. But it takes time to arrange 
Government contracts and to set up 
factories and equipment for defense 
work. In the ‘meantime some com- 
panies do not have work fcr all thei: 
employees. 

The copper scarcity is another 
problem. The Government forces in- 
dustries to share scarce materials. 
About 44 pounds of copper is fised 
in making an average-size passenger 
auto. The Government cut the auto 
industry’s copper supply. So the auto 
industry could not make so many 
cars, and workers were laid off. 


It’s Here— Leap Year! 
It comes only once every four 
years. And this is it—Leap Year! 
We usually say that a year equals 


365 days. But actually it takes 
Mother Earth 365 days, five hours, 48 
minutes, 45-7 seconds, for one trip 
around the sun. 

To'make up the difference, we add 
an extra day to our calendar every 
fourth year. The extra day is added 
to February, giving us a 29th of Feb- 
ruary once every four years. That 
puts the calendar year a little too 
long. So we skip Leap Year in “even 
hundred years” (1800, 1900, etc.) 
unless they're divisible by 400. 

Somewhere, somehow, in the dim 
past the legend was started that 


women propose to men in Leap Year. 
Says the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
“Of the custom fog women to woo 
during Leap Year no satisfactory ex- 
planation has ever been offered.” 

As for St. Valentine’s Day ( Febru- 
ary 4) being lovers’ day—there we 
are on firmer ground. From time im- 
memorial February 14 has been a 
date to exchange gifts—mostly heart- 
shaped gifts—as signs of affection. 

Some historians trace the tradition 
to a pagan festival in ancient Rome, 
when Christendom instituted a mid- 
February religious feast. 

Who was the original patron saint 
of lovers? Of the seven Valentines of 
the early Christian calendar of saints, 
only two would seem to be eligible 

One was a physician named Valen 
tine, a Christian preacher who re 
fused to renounce his faith. Legend 
has it that before he was killed he 
cured his jailer’s daughter of blind- 
ness and sent her a note, ending 
“From your Valentine.” He was ex- 
ecuted on February 14, 270 A. D. 

A second candidate is a Valentine 
Bishop of Terni, who is said to have 
defied an imperial edict by officiat- 
ing at marriage ceremonies that were 
banned. For this he paid with his 
life. Some authorities say that he met 
death on February 14, in the year of 
270 A. D., beside the preacher-phy- 
sician Valentine. 

And by the way, won't you, Dear 
reader, be our—Scholastic’s—Valen- 
tine? 
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1. We have Leap Year in order to 
(give girls a chance to propose mar- 
riage; train athletes for Olympic track 
events; correct our calendar year). 


2. Underline each of the following 
which was an action by the Paris meet- 
ing of the U. N. General Assembly: 
(created a Disarmament Commission; 
admitted 14 new members to the U. N.; 
criticized Russia for breaking a treaty 
with Nationalist China; set up a pro- 
gram to aid Arab*refugees). 


3. Attorney General 
has chosen _____s———SsSS—_sétto irnveessti- 
gate scandals in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


4. Moby Dick (in the novel of that 
name, written by ) 
was a 





5. The nation’s oldest fire insurance 
company was founded by 
in the city of 
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U. N. Assembly Ends 


After talking over the world’s trou- 
bles for three months, the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourned last week. 
This meeting, in Paris, was one of the 
longest of the Assembly’s six regular 
sessions. It opened on Nov. 6, and ex- 
cept for a Christmas recess, was in 
session continuously. 

During the closing days several 
important decisions were made. 

1. Korea 

One matter had to do with the 
Korean war. The Russians had pro- 
posed a discussion in the General 
Assembly of the entire Korean prob- 
lem. The Western nations feared this 
might upset the armistice talks under 
way at Panmunjom in Korea. The 
Assembly’ passed a_ U.S.-British- 
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PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK: Fourteen months ago Frank (‘‘Pappy’’) Noel, Asso- 
ciated Press photographer, was captured by Chinese Communists in Korea. Last 


December his name turned up on a prisoner of war list. 
In 1943 he won a Pulitzer Prize for his work. AP correspondents per- 


cameraman. 


“Pappy” is an ace 


suaded Red newspapermen at Panmunjom to take Noel a camera and equipment. 
Result: A series of pictures showing life in a Communist POW camp. Photo above 
shows “Pappy” talking with a doctor in the camp at Pyoktong. Sign in background 
reads: ‘General Hospital of the POW Camps of the Chinese People’s Volunteers.’ 


French resolution postponing Assem- 
bly discussion of Korea until after an 
armistice or “other developments” 
make such a discussion worth while. 

2. China 

The Assembly charged Russia with 
failure to carry out her 1945 treaty of 
friendship with Nationalist China. 
In this treaty Russia promised both 
military and moral support to the 
Nationalist government. The resolu- 
tion said that Russia instead had 
actually helped the Chinese Reds 
against the Nationalists. The vote 
was 25 to 9, with 24 abstentions. 

3. New Members 

The Assembly rejected the Soviet 
proposal for a “package deal” to ad- 
mit 14 countries to the U. N. (See last 
week's issue). The proposal received 
a one-vote majority of the votes cast— 
there were 22 in favor, 21 against, 
with 16 abstentions. The proposal 
was defeated because, under the 
General Assembly's rules, the most 
important matters must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority. As there 
are 60 members of the Assembly, a 
two-thirds majority would be at least 
40 votes. 

Some of the other major decisions 
of the 1951 General Assembly were: 

4. Creation of a U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission to regulate and 
limit all armaments, including atomic 
weapons (January 23 issue). 

5. An appeal to all member na 
tions to keep armed forces ready to 
serve under U.N.’s banner to fight 
aggressors (January 23 igsue). 

6. Continuation of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, which is 
trying to arrange peace terms be 
tween Israel and the neighboring 
Arab states; and the creation of a 
$250,000,000 three-year program to 
provide aid and work for 900,000 
Arab refugees (February 6 issue). 

7. Election of Greece, Chile, and 
Pakistan to the Security Council (Jan- 
uary Dissue) 

8. Approval of a budget of $48.- 
096,780 for the U. N.’s work in 1952 
(January 9 issue). 

The next regular session of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
will probably be held in New York 
City next fall. 





_ Teen-ager from 


Salika Supol 


Did you notice our “cover girls”— 
two Thailand teen-agers doing the elab- 
orate traditional dances of their coun- 
try? The one at the left is 16-year-old 
Salika Supol. Right now she’s in the 
U. S., living with an American family, 
and attending an American high school 
in New York City. 

She is one of 24 teen-agers brought 
here from 16 countries of Asia and the 
Middle East to take part in the annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools, March 22, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 

Thailand is in the very center of 
Southeast Asia, the world trouble-spot 
which you'll read about in this week’s 
special unit. What kind of a place is 
Thailand? Here’s what Salika told 
World Week: 


A prince gave me my name. My 
mother was brought up in the Royal 
Palace of Thailand. She used to be a 
lady-in-waiting to one of the king’s 


daughters. When I was born Prince 


Narisra, one of the members of the . 


royal family, chose my name—Salika. 
In the Siamese language, it means 
“charming.” 

Siamese is the language of my 
country, Thailand, which used to be 
called Siam. I first went to school 
when I was three and a half years 
old. I knew our Siamese alphabet by 


heart a year afterward. It has 44 
main characters. To speak our lan- 
guage, you must use five different 
tones of voice. A sound pronounced 
in a low tone often has a different 
meaning from the same sound in a 
higher tone. 

1 was born in Bangkok, capital of 
Thailand. My family lives in a sub- 
urb of the city. We have a large 
two-story house with concrete walls, 
shuttered windows, and a peaked 
roof made of red tile. Most Siamese 
live in bamboo huts with only one 
room, and with roofs made of leaves 
or reeds woven together. In the low- 
lands many huts are perched high 
on stilts to avoid floods. 

Last year I finished the 6th year 
at Mater Dei school, which is run by 
the Catholic Church. Now I shall go 
two years to prep school. Then I shall 
go to a university. | am lucky to be 
able to go to schook Many young 
people in Thailand never get the 
chance to learn how to read or write. 

At my school, students have no 
choice about what they study. All 
6th-year students, for example, study 
mathematics, history, geography, sci- 
ence, Siamese grammar and litera- 
ture, English, and French. . 
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Thailand troops are part of U.N. forces in Korea. Here are Prince and Princess 
Chumbhot of Thailand (left) visiting Thai nurses in a Korean military hospital. 


Thailand 


School begins at 8 a.m. and ends 
at 3 p.m., with about an hour for 
lunch at noon. 

In the classroom, students never 
speak unless they are called on to 
recite. That is part of our strict Thai- 
land etiquette. 

Here are some other rules of Thai 
etiquette for young people: 

When I walk past a grown-up, 

I must make a little bow. 

I cannot speak to a grown-up 
until the grown-up asks me to 
speak. At meal-time in Thailand, 
young people are rarely allowed to 
say a word, 

I can never disagree or argue 
with a grown-up. 


Our big holiday is New Year's 
Day. The official date is January 1. 
But the older people still celebrate 
on April 1, as Thai people have done 
for centuries. One custom on that 
day is to throw water on people 
passing by. April is a very hot 
month, and by pouring water on a 
person you bless him and wish him 
a cool, pleasant life. 

I was only nine when I learned 
my first Thai dance: You must begin 
practicing in childhood if you want 
to be an expert dancer. The move- 
ments are hard to learn. You sway, 
pivot, glide, advance, and retreat. 
Much of the time you keep your fin- 
gers bent backward as: far as you 
can. 

I have danced in full costume at 
five public performances. 

Each dance is a drama which you 
act out by gestures. Putting your 
hand on your heart means “love.” 
Stamping your foot vigorously means 
“anger.” Once I danced before our 
Queen. After learning our dances, | 
found your ballroom dancing easy. 
I like to rhumba and jitterbug. 
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Rice, 


Rubber, 
and Red Rebels 


Why the world watches Southeast Asia 


OUTHEAST Asia is the last “out- 

post of empire” in Asia — but 
self-government is coming rapidly. 
Until about four years ago, Euro- 
pean nations ruled most of this vast 
peninsula. 

Then Britain gave Burma its free- 
dom. France turned the region for- 
merly known as French Indo-China 
into three new countries, Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. Thailand has 
always been independent. Farther 
south is the Federation of Malaya, 
a British possession which is getting 
increased self-government. 

In Southeast Asia, a region-more 
than one fourth as large as the 
United States, live 65,000,000 people. 
Most of them follow the peaceable 
religion of Buddhism. 

Tangled jungle covers most of 
Southeast Asia. Through the jungle 
prowl black panthers, tigers, leop- 
ards, elephants, and rhinos. Scor- 
pions and centipedes scuttle among 
the foliage. Along the ground slither 
pythons and cobras. In the air, bats 
flit and parrots screech. 

Southeast Asia is a hot and rainy 
place. Every summer, winds called 
“monsoons” blow in from the Indian 
Ocean on the southwest. These 
winds bring tremendous downpours 
of rain. Most of Southeast Asia gets 
60 inches of rain or more per year— 
twice the U. S. average. 

Average yearly temperature in 
most of the area is about 80 degrees. 
Frost is unknown, except on the high 
mountain peaks. 

Great muddy rivers, gorged with 
rain water from monsoon torrents, 
rush southward to the sea between 


Pointer in Detroit News 


After “putting out the fire’ in Korea, will the U.N. team 
have to dash off to another “hot spot’ in Southeast Asia? 


parallel mountain ranges. Southeast 
Asians are “river people.” The 
streams are their highways. In sum- 
mer, the rivers overflow and leave a 
coating of rich soil over the lowland 
fields. The rivers furnish water for 
irrigating crops. 

What makes Southeast Asia impor- 
tant in today’s world? There are 
three main reasons: 


1. ASIA’S RICE BOWL 


Millions of Asians eat rice every 
meal—and not much else. India, Ja- 
pan, Indonesia, and China grow lots 
of rice, but not enough to feed the 
people of these crowded lands. 

Southeast Asia has good soil, 
warmth, and plenty of water. That's 
the right combination for raising 
rice. Southeast Asia grows more rice 
than it needs, because Southeast 
Asia isn’t so thickly populated as 
many other parts of Asia. 

Southeast Asia is the only part of 
the world that has large amounts of 
rice for export. Last year Thailand 
shipped 5,500,000 tons to other parts 
of Asia. Before World War II Burma 
exported about 3,000,000 tons a year 
and French Indo-China over 1,000,- 
000 tons. But last year these two war- 
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troubled areas, together, exported 
only 1,500,000 tons. 


2. RUBBER AND TIN 

We Americans are the world’s 
greatest users of many raw materials. 
Among these are natural rubber and 
tin. 

Our nation has no tin mines or 
rubber plantations. Southeast Asia 
does. Rubber trees (like rice) thrive 
in this hot, wet climate. Hills of 
Southeast Asia contain the biggest 
deposits of tin on earth. Malaya is 
the world’s largest exporter of rub- 
ber and tin. 


3. PASS KEY TO ASIA 

Southeast Asia is the “land bridge” 
between the two giant nations of 
Asia—India and China. It’s a cross- 
roads for airplane routes. The sea 
routes around Asia pass along this 
peninsula. 

During World War II, Japan conx 
quered Southeast Asia and used it as 
a “jumping-off” spot for invading 
eastern India, Indonesia, and Pa- 
cific islands. Japan stopped the U. S. 
and our allies from getting South- 
east Asia’s raw materials. 

Since World War II small-scale 
rebellions led by Communists have 
been smouldering throughout South- 
east Asia. Is a new aggressor—Red 
China—getting ready to fan these 
glowing coals of revolt into a mighty 
blaze? Will vital Southeast Asia fall 
to the Communists? (Turn page.) 
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Red China’s Next Targets? 


If the Chinese Communists decide on a new aggres- 
sion, Western nations fear it is most likely to be in 
Burma or Viet Nam, where native Communists are lead- 
ing rebellions against the government (see pp. 12-13). 

Other possible targets are: 


Map by Robert Winslow for World Week 

1. Formosa: This is the only part of China still held 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist army, which the Com- 
munists drove off the mainland in 1949. 

2. Hong Kong: The Chinese Communists claim that 
Hong Kong, a British colony, is Chinese territory. 

3. The Philippines: The Hukbalahaps (Communist- 
led rebels ) hold much of the richest rice-growing region 
of northern Luzon Island. 
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Natural Rubber Bureau 


THE “PROTECTED PLACE” which this 
young Malayan soldier is guarding is a 
large rubber plantation. Much of Ma- 
laya’s rubber is produced by 350,000 
native farmers with small plots of rub- 
ber trees. But more than half the Ma- 
layan rubber comes from plantations— 
farms organized like huge outdoor fac- 
tories. Dozens of workers tap the long 
rows of rubber trees and treat the liquid 
latex from the trees to make crude 
rubber. 

Generally these large plantations are 
owned or managed by British or other 
Europeans, Their lives are in danger 
24 hours a day. About 5,000 Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas lurk in the jungles. 
They raid the plantations, slash rubber 
trees to ruin them, lie in ambush to kill 
plantation managers and Malayan offi- 
cials, blow up railroads. Last fall the 
guerrillas killed High Commissioner Sir 
Henry Gurney, the top British official 
in Malaya. Last month Britain sent a 
tough general, Sir Henry Templer, to 
Malaya as the new High Commissioner. 


The *“‘Next Korea’’? 


RE the three “little wars” of 
Southeast Asia about to turn into 
one big war? 

The jungles of Southeast Asia are 
hideaways for Communist-led rebels. 
In Viet Nam, they fight France. In 
Malaya, they fight Britain. In Burma, 
they fight the Burmese government. 

The Chinese Communists have 
been giving advice to some of these 
Communist groups. In Viet Nam, the 
Chinese Reds are supplying much of 
the rebels’ equipment. 

Are China’s Communist leaders 
preparing to go still farther? Are 
they ready to send Chinese soldiers 
into Southeast Asia—perhaps claim- 
ing they are “volunteers”? (Red 
China claims her troops in Korea 
came as “volunteers” to help their 
brother-Communists in North Ko- 
rea. ) 

The free world began asking these 
questions after a speech in the U. N. 
General Assembly by Russian For- 
eign Minister Andrei Vishinsky last 
month. 

The United States (he charged in 
the U. N-) is moving some of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Chinese Nationalist troops 
from Formosa to Burma and Thai- 
land, where they could be used to 
attack Red China. “These acts,” cried 
Vishinsky, “will be declared to be 
defensive measures against China’s 
‘aggression’ whenever events begin 
to take their course on the southern 
borders of China, in Thailand, Bur- 
ma, and Yunnan Province [South 
China].” 

The U. S. denies that we are put- 
ting Chinese Nationalist troops, into 
Southeast Asia. Our Government 
thinks Vishinsky was just building 
up an excuse for Red China to in- 
vade Southeast Asia. Perhaps it 
might come about the same time as 
a truce in Korea. Then Red China’s 
troops could move on a new front. 

Let’s take a look at the “little Red 
wars” of Southeast Asia. 

Viet Nam is the bloodiest battle- 
ground. 

Viet Nam lies along the South 
China Sea. Before World War II it 


was part of the French-controlled 
urea called French Indo-China. This 
was divided into five regions with 
native kings who took orders from 
the French. The native emperor of 
the région known as Annam was 
Bao Dai. 

In 1940 the Japanese occupied 
French Indo-China. They let Bao 
Dai keep his throne. 

Even before World War II many 
people in French Indo-China resent- 
ed French rule and wanted inde- 
pendence. In 1939 some of these 
groups formed an armed nationalist 
movement called Viet Nam. (Viet 
Nam means “Country of the People 
of the South.”) The leader was a 
wispy little Communist named Ho 
Chi Minh. 

At the end of World War II he 
and his followers declared that An- 
nam and neighboring regions were 
no longer part of French Indo-China. 
He said they had become a free re- 
public, named Viet Nam. 

France tried to make a deal with 
Ho Chi Minh. The French said Viet 
Nam could have self-government but 
would have to stay within the French 
Union (WW. Feb. 6, p. 6). Ho wasn’t 
satisfied. Civil war broke out in 
1946. 

Meanwhile Bao Dai, after being 
an adviser to Ho Chi Minh’s republic 
for a while, had left to sun himself on 
the Riviera in southern France. The 
French sent him back to head a 
French - supported government in 
Viet Nam. Since then France has 
given considerable self-government 
to Viet Nam and to the neighboring 
states of Cambodia and Laos. But 
Ho’s followers, hiding in the hills, 
still claim they are the real govern- 
ment of Viet Nam. 

The struggle is costing France a 
billion dollars a year. Her young 
officers are being killed in Viet Nam 
faster than France can train them. 
There is no clear-cut battle line. The 
French hold the towns. The rebels 
raid the countryside. Often they 
sneak into Saigon and Hanoi, the 
chief cities, to throw bombs into 





crowded markets or groups of gov- 
ernment officials. The French and 
Bao Dai forces are just about able to 
hold their own. Meanwhile the 
rebels, perhaps 300,000 strong and 
growing stronger, are getting arms 
and other aid from the Chinese. 

Malaya’s war is smaller but just 
as fierce (see photo at left). About 
100,000 British troops and thousands 
of native police hunt constantly for 
Red guerrillas. About 3,000 terrorists 
have been killed. But the British and 
their aides have lost even more 

There are about 9,000,000 Chinese 
in Southeast Asia. Nearly half the 
5,000,000 people of Malaya are Chi- 
nese. Are they a possible “fifth col- 
umn” who may help Red China in 
case of a real war? 

Many Chinese villagers have aided 
Red guerrillas in Malaya. The Brit- 
ish have moved about 300,000 Chi- 
nese away from outlying settlements, 
in the hope of cutting off supplies 
from the guérrillas 

Burma’s war is perhaps the most 
bewildering of all. The British ruled 
Burma for many years. In 1948 Brit- 
ain gave Burma independence. The 
inexperienced new Burmese govern- 
ment has been in trouble ever since. 

Burma has half a dozen rebellions 
going on at once. A native tribal 
group called the Karens (many of 
whom are Christians converted by 
U. S. missionaries) are fighting to 
set up a nation of their own. There 
are two separate rebel Communist 
groups, the “White Flags” and “Red 
Flags.” (The “White Flags” appar- 
ently take orders from Red China.) 
In addition, mutineers from the gov- 
ernment’s own army and bands of 
bandits roam the countryside. 

Some observers say: “Watch Bur- 
ma. It’s probably the shakiest nation 
in Southeast Asia. The Chinese Com- 
munists may strike there.” 

Thailand--peaceful and prosper- 
ous—is right in the middle of Indo- 
China, Malaya, and Burma. There 
are few Thai Communists. But if 
Thailand’s neighbors fall to com- 
munism, Thailand may go down, 
too—perhaps without a struggle. 

What should we Americans do 
about Southeast Asia? See next 
column. 


SOUTHEAST 2 ASIA UNIT 


, 


How can we save Southeast 
Asia from communism? 


FRANCE 


Green in Providence Journal 


BETTER THAN NOTHING 


HE cartoonist shows Uncle Sam 

in a tough spot. He and France 

are riding the stormy seas of South- 

east ‘Asia's troubles with only a rick- 

ety-looking raft between themselves 
and the Communist shark. 

The caption, “Better Than Noth- 


ing,” is one answer to a question . 


many Americans are asking: 

“Isnt it just pouring money 
down the drain to help such a 
weak government as Bao Dai’s?” 

The French say: “Maybe Bao Dai 
isn’t a very strong leader. But many 
natives remember him as their em- 
peror and that gives him prestige 
which no other anti-Communist na- 
tive leader has. It’s a choice between 
backing Bao Dai or letting Viet Nam 
fall to the Communists. If that hap- 
pens, probably all Southeast Asia 
will go Communist.” 

The people of Viet Nam (includ- 
ing anti-Communists) don’t support 
Bao Dai very enthusiastically. He 
has a reputation of being a playboy 
who changes sides easily (see page 
12). Many people think his govern- 
ment is just a disguised way of con- 
tinuing French rule. 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


Here’s another problem that both- 
ers many Americans: 

“If we support Bao Dai, are we 
helping to keep Viet Nam under 
colonial rule?” 

Bao Dai owes his job to France. 
He permits French troops to stay in 
Viet Nam. The French have a good 
deal of influence there. On the other 
hand, Bao Dai has insisted that 
France give his country self-govern- 
ment in most matters. 

The French say that Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos are free na- 
tions that have agreed to stay in the 
French Union. The French Union is 
the name for regions under French 
control or influence (WW. Feb. 6, 
p. 12). 

The U. S. is treating Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos like independ- 
ent countries. We have sent diplo- 
matic representatives there. Viet 
Nam wants to join the United Na- 
tions. 

The French say they will remove 
their troops from the Indo-China 
region as soon as the new govern- 
ments there can keep order. 

These governments don’t com- 
pletely run their own affairs now. 
But our Government believes they 

(Continued on poge 17) 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


Uncle Sam Wins 





the Battle of Rubber 


in the middle of the Synthetic 
Age. 

A century ago, man could use 
only the raw materials that nature 
had to offer. Then scientists learned 
to take substances apart and com- 
bine and rebuild them into “reason- 
able facsimiles” of nature’s own 
products—and into brand-new sub- 
stances that were never dreamed of 
before. We call these man-made 
products of modern chemistry “syn- 
thetic” materials. 

Nowadays, our nation’s dyes, 
drugs, and plastics are nearly all 
synthetic. So is half the paint and 
a fifth of the textiles we produce. 
And Americans are now using more 


Dis look now—but youre. right 


synthetic rubber than the natural 
kind (see chart). 


Man-made Rubber 


Although “synthetic rubber” is the 
name most generally used; rubber 
companies prefer to call this product 
“man-made rubber.” Its an entirely 
different substance from natural 
rubber. Synthetic rubber is made 
from oil, alcohol, benzene, naphtha, 
or other materials. But it acts much 
like natural rubber. It is tough and 
stretchable and it goes back into 
shape after it’s stretched. 

In 1932 private companies built 
a few factories to make synthetic 
rubber on a small scale. But our 
synthetic rubber industry is really a 
“war baby.” 

In World War II our armies rode 
on rubber tires. Rubber-tired motor 
vehicles carried a huge share of 
civilian passengers and goods. Rub- 
ber was vital for many other uses. 

The Japanese captured Southeast 
Asia and Indonesia. That region sup- 
plies most of our natural rubber. We 
couldn’t get natural rubber from 
there any more (see page 10). 

Our Government built a synthetic 
rubber industry of 28 factories, most 
of them in Texas and Louisiana. 


In 1945, about 85 per cent of the 
rubber we were using was syn- 
thetic. We couldn’t rely entirely on 
synthetic, and we still can’t. Natural 
rubber is still desirable in making 
many rubber products. Most car 
and truck tires are a mixture of 


synthetic with some natural rubber. 


Airplane tires are almost entirely 
made of natural rubber. On the 
other hand, synthetic is better for 
some products. The best inner tubes 
for tires, for instance, are~made of 
the type of synthetic rubber known 
as butyl. 

In 1945 Japan surrendered and 
World War II ended. Southeast Asia 
was free again. Natural rubber came 
back on the world market. Natural 
rubber prices were lower than the 
price of synthetic rubber. Most Gov- 
ernment synthetic plants closed. 

Then came the Korean war—and 
fears of possible bigger wars. U. S. 
supplies of natural rubber were low 
and the price went up. 





U. S. CONSUMPTION OF 


RUBBER .. 


THOUSANDS OF 
LONG TONS 
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Not included in the chart are: (1) the 
large amounts of natural rubber im- 
ported for the defense stockpile (stock- 
piling figures are secret); (2) used rubber 
which has been “reclaimed” for new 
purposes (about 350,000 long tons of 
reclaimed rubber were used last year). 


Uncle Sam began the “battle of 
rubber"—to make sure we have 
enough rubber for defense. 

(1) Our Government bought large 
supplies of natural rubber for the 
defense “stockpile.” This is a Gov- 
ernment-owned emergency supply of 
materials in storage. We would need 
it if an aggressor overran South- 
east Asia (as Japan did in World 
War II). The size of our rubber 
stockpile is a defense secret. But 
it’s reported that we have enough on 
hand for a five-year all-out war. 

(2) The Government limited the 
amounts of rubber that industries 
could use. Some of these restrictions 
have been ended. Last month the 
Government removed limits on pro- 
duction of tires and other civilian 
rubber goods. 

(3) Production of synthetic rubber 
was stepped up. All the Government- 
owned factories were reopened. 
They are operated by private com- 
panies under Government contracts. 
There is also a small amount of syn- 
thetic rubber production by _pri- 
vately-owned factories. 

We have the world’s biggest syn- 
thetic rubber industry. (Canada pro- 
duces some and probably Russia 
does, too.) Next to atomic energy, 
synthetic rubber is the biggest U. S. 
Government-owned industry. 


Record Synthetic Output 

U. S. factories are producing rub- 
ber at the rate of 930,000 long tons 
a year of synthetic rubber—an all- . 
time record, (A long ton equals 
2,200 pounds.) We're turning out 
so much that recently the Govern- 
ment permitted some synthetic rub- 
ber to be exported—for the first time 
since the Korean war began. 

Uncle Sam seems to have won 
the battle to get enough rubber. 

Our synthetic rubber industry op- 
erates under the Rubber Act of 
1950. This law expires June 30. By 
that time Congress must decide 
whether to continue Government 
ownership or to sell the synthetic 
factories to private companies. Last 
month President Truman asked Con- 
gress to continue Government owner- 
ship of most of the synthetic indus- 
try for two more years. But he rec- 
ommended selling certain factories 
to private companies. 

Last year total world rubber pro- 
duction—natural plus synthetic—was 
about 2,800,000 long tons. Close to 
a million tons were synthetic. 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 





LIFEGUARDS ON SKIS 


National Ski Patrol 


mond Hatzenbuehler, 26, went 
on a Sunday skiing trip to Ara- 
pahoe basin, near Denver, Colorado. 

Rosamond two friends de- 
cided to try a lonely, seldom-used 
ski trail. As they sped down the 
slope, Rosamond her balance. 
She tumbled head over heels, and 
broke her left leg in two places. 

One companion went for help. 
The other wrapped his jacket around 
Rosamond, and tried to warm her as 
best he could. The temperature was 
15 degrees below zero 

We'll let Rosamond tell what hap- 
pened then 

Help didn’t come and didn't 

yme. After an hour I started to feel 
I couldn't feel anything in 
mv legs. It was getting dark, and I 
ould any air into my 
lungs. They were so cold they just 
wouldn’t work any more. I thought 
my time had come and I was going 
to die. About 15 minutes more and 
t would have been all over. 

Then two teen-age Ski Patrolmen 
urrived with a toboggan. They took 
ne part the mountain 
where we met a jeep that carried me 
the rest of the way. After emergency 
treatment at the ski shelter, I was 
taken in a waiting ambulance to a 
doctor.’ 

Said the doctor afterward: “The 
first aid given this girl by the Ara- 
pahoe Ski Patrol undoubtedly saved 
her life 

Cheating death is a Ski Patrol’s 
ob. The Arapahoe Patrol] is one of 
500 Ski Patrols that safeguard the 
nation’s ski trails. These patrols be- 
long to the National Ski Patrol Sys- 
tem (NSPS). The system is part of 
the National Ski Association, the 
nation-wide “club” of U. S. skiers. 

About 5,500 Americans—both men 
and women—belong to the NSPS. 


‘io months ago, pretty Rosa- 


and 


lost 


numb 


hardly get 


Way down 


} 


Senior patrol members must be 18 
years old or over. Age range for 
Junior patrol members is 12 through 
17. Most NSPS members are volun- 
teers. Some are professional patrol- 
men hired by ski resorts. 

Ski Patrol service is free—and it's 
expert. NSPS rules require Ski Patrol- 
men to pass Red Cross courses in first 
aid and skiing tests. 


How NSPS Began 

Recently World Week interviewed 
Charles Minot Dole, the Connecticut 
skier who led in founding NSPS 
Two years ago Mr. Dole retired from 
his long-held post as national direc- 
tor of Ski Patrols. 

“How did NSPS get its start?” our 
reporter asked him. 

“A good many years ago,” answered 
Minot Dole, “I broke my ankle in a 
fall on a ski slope in New England 


My friend, Frank Edson, went for 
help. There was no splint for my 
ankle, and it hurt terribly. I rode 
down that mountain on a piece of 
corrugated tin somebody had man- 


aged to find. It was four hours be- 
fore I reached a doctor. 

“Soon after, while I was still in a 
plaster cast, I got word that Frank 
had died in another ski accident. 
That convinced me that American 
skiers had to organize a safety pro- 
gram for their own self-protection. 
In 1938, the National Ski Associa- 
tion asked me to organize the NSPS. 
It took a while—but we did it.” 

During World War II, NSPS 
helped Uncle Sam organize the first 
division of ski-equipped troops in 
U. S. Army history. On the home 
front, NSPS organized Wilderness 
Patrols to spot unknown aircraft and 
stand guard against sabotage. 

Today, skiers in nearly every or- 
ganized ski spot in the nation are 
protected by the NSPS. NSPS has 
helped 40,000 victims of ski acci- 
dents. Of these, at least 50 owe their 
lives to the speed and skill of the 
Ski Patrols. 


~For information about the National 
Ski Patrol, write NSPS Headquarters, 
706 Kittredge Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


Door County Advocate 


EASY THERE! Teen-agers at Ski Patrol class learn how to load accident 
“victim” (in splint) into rescue toboggan. Scene is Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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Q. Recently 1 
met a boy who is 
ten years older 
than I am. My 
parents object to 
my dating him 
because of the 
difference in our 
ages. But, if I 
like him, and I 
do, why shouldn't 
I date him? 


Gay Head 


A. First, let’s be sure you're sure 
of your reasons for wanting to date 
him. You say that you like him. Does 
that mean that you like his profile 
or that you like his personality? Are 
you just thrilled by the attentions 
of an older boy or do you have 
genuine interests in common? Who 
does most of the talking when you're 
together? Are you merely providing 
him with an eager audience or is he 
genuinely interested in your con- 
versation? Do you know his friends? 
Does he know yours? Do you fit into 
the group he goes with? Does he fit 
into the group you go with? Answer 
these questions honestly and you'll 
know whether you like the boy or 
the idea of going with an older boy. 

A difference of a year or two in 
ages seldom matters, but ten years’ 
difference means that your date has 
had ten years of experience and 
knowledge which you haven't had a 
chance to acquire. Since he isn’t 


likely to turn a backward somersault 
and be a teen-ager again, this means 
that you have to leap forward ten 
years, if you date him. Do you want 
to skip that many years of your life? 
Are you willing to lose out with the 
high school gang while you're still 
one of them? You can’t leave’a space 
marked “reserved” and come back to 
it later. Once you decide to step out 
of your crowd, you're often o-u-t! 


Q. What can you do when people 
tell untrue stories about you? Some- 
body told my girl friend such a 
story, and she believed it 


A. The best treatment for “bab- 
bling brooks” is to prove by your day- 
to-day conduct that their babblings 
aren’t worth anyone’s attention. In 
this case ask your girl friend, either 
in person or by note, to let you talk 
to her for a few minutes after school. 
If you handle the situation straight- 
forwardly, without peevishness or 
temper, she'll tell you exactly what 
she heard. Your simple but sincere 
statement that the story isn’t true 
should be enough, if she’s the right 
sort of girl friend. 

You can go further, if you like 
and if you aren't likely to blow your 
top. You can go to the person who 
started the story, or anyone who re- 
peated it. With the same straight- 
forwardness and with a sense of 
humor, you can say, “I hear there’s 
a story about me going the rounds. 
It may be a good story, but I’m 
not stuck with it, because it isn’t 
true.” 

By repetition and addition — or 
even a tone of voice—a simple state- 
ment can take on new meanings as 


it travels from one tongue to another. 
Often the repeaters are not mali- 
cious; they're merely careless. They 
will care less about repeating rumors 
if you treat such stories lightly and 
prove them false. 


Q. We are three girls with the 
same problem: a new girl in our 
school. She has a technique for 
luring away our fellows. How can we 
keep our boy friends interested in 
us, and not in her? How can we 
prove to them that she is just out to 
get every boy she can? 


A. It seems that you have more 
than one problem—the new girl. You 
have three problems—three young 
men who are susceptible to a new 
girl! Isn’t it a little unfair for the 
three of you to attribute such a 
motive to the “new girl”? Isn't it just 
as possible that she may be lonely, 
confused, and unhappy? Did you 
welcome her into the gang? Or did 
you let her fend for herself? 

After you’ve answered those ques- 
tions, think about these questions: 

Could it be that she sees your boy 
friends through new and apprecia- 
tive eyes? Could it be that you three 
have become possessive, demanding, 
or complaining, whereas she’s just 
eager to make friends? 

A new girl often presents a chal- 
lenging “mystery” to boys who 
always date the same girls. Why not 
help “solve” the mystery by inviting 
her to one of your parties? Arrange 
a date for her and include her in 
your threesome—or sixsome. Surely, 
the fellows you've been dating 
haven't such poor judgment that 
they'd be taken in by just any girl! 





Courage or Caution? 


Three short bells, then a pause, 
and then three short bells again: 
the signal for a fire drill. The fourth- 


period swimming class hurriedly 
climbed out of the pool. Charlie 
slipped and the pool guard ran to 
him. 

Just 
swimmer, 


then Harry, a_ beginning 
looked around for his 


friend, George. There was George 
in the deep end of the pool—doubled 
over in a cramp. 

Harry had to make a quick deci- 
sion. In all this confusion, it may 
be too late before the guard hears 
my shouts, he reasoned. I’m not a 
very good swimmer, but I'll bet I 
can pull George out. Everybody in 
school will hear about what I did... . 


+ 3 we 


1. Should Harry jump in to rescue 
George? Should he call to the pool 
guard or to some of the better swim- 
mers in the class, or look for a life- 
preserver or board to throw to 
George? 


2. What's the difference between 
being heroic and being foolhardy? 
ls it always heroic to take risks to 
help someone else? Is it cowardly 
to be cautious and careful in trying 
to help a person in danger? Does a 
real hero usually take risks because 
he knows his own skills and abilities 
and is sure he has a good chance to 
succeed? (Captain C»-lsen, for ex- 
ample.) Is it courageous—as well as 
sensible—to realize when you don’t 
have the necessary skill or ability to 
perform a dangerous act—and to call 
for help from those who have the 
necessary skills or duty to do the 
job (such as a guard, policeman, 
fireman )? 








Southeast Asia 
(Continued from page 13) 


are on the way to full independence. 
By treating the infant Indo-China 
nations like “grown-ups in the fam- 
ily of nations,” Uncle Sam hopes to 
give them responsibilities that will 
help them become adults eventually 

But some Americans ask: 

“All right, we ought to help 
Bao Dai. But how much? And in 
what way?” 


Next to Korea, Viet Nam has the 


No. 1 priority among Asian nations 
for U. S. military aid..We have sent 
over $100,000,000 worth of guns, 
planes, tanks, and other military 
equipment to Viet Nam. Without 
these arms, the French army and 
Bao Dai’s government might have 
been driven out. As it is, the French 
are holding their own, and that’s 
about all. The French would need a 
lot more help in case of a Red Chi- 
nese invasion. 

Our Government has not an- 
nounced what kind of help we might 
send in that case. Some observers 


have predicted that U. S. ships and 
planes might go into action. Our 
Government is said to be against 
sending soldiers. 

Viet Nam, of course, is only one 
area which is threatened with Com- 
munist aggression. This raises an- 
other question: 

“Suppose the Reds invade 
Southeast Asia through the ‘back 
door’—by attacking Burma, for 
instance. What can we do to stop 
the Communists from grabbing 
any part of Southeast Asia?” 

In the United Nations General As- 
sembly last month, the U. S. joined 
Britain and France in a blunt warn- 
ing. We told Russia and Red China, 
in effect: 

“Don’t attack any part of South- 
east Asia. If you do, the U. S., 
France, and Britain will ask the 
U. N. to resist—just as we did when 
North Korean Communists invaded 
South Korea in 1950.” 

Thomas E. Dewey, governor of 
New York State, in a speech last 
month urged some further steps: (1) 
make agreements to help defend as 
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many Pacific nations as want our aid; 
(2) in case of Communist aggression 
in Southeast Asia, meet the enemy 
“with every weapon at our com- 
mand.” Apparently this would in- 
clude atomic bombs. 

Viet Nam is nearly 7,000 miles 
from the nearest U. S. mainland port. 
Other parts of Southeast Asia are 
even farther away. It is not easy to 
transport aid to suth faraway lands. 

Burma aims to be neutral between 
the Western democracies and the 
Soviet bloc of nations. The Commu- 
nists might overrun Burma before 
that government could get around to 
call for help—especially if the Chi- 
nese came as “volunteers” in Burma’s 
civil war. 

Possibly the Communists don't 
really intend to attack Southeast 
Asia. They may just aim to keep the 
free world jittery. They may hope 
the free world will fritter away its 
strength trying to build defenses in 
too many places. 

In any case, keep watch of South- 
east Asia. It’s one of the key trouble- 
spots in today’s world. 





POPULAR PASTIMES 


3 


. However, still (conj.). 

. Bridge: when a side 

wins 12 or 13 tricks. 

. Section of a wall. 

. Baseball: a ball hit out 

of the park. 

. Bowling: the ball goes 

down the ; 

. Hymn: “____ with me.” 

. A favorite snow sport 

requires two of these. 

. Insane. 

. Girl’s nickname. 

. Street (abbr.). 

Proportional Represen- 

tation (abbr.). 

. Game played by men 

mounted on ponies, 

. A game played with 
kings. 

. Summer vacation for 
boys and girls. 

. Baseball: National 
League (abbr.). 

. Senior (abbr.). 

Gardner, movie 
star. 

. — alai: Basque game. 

. Golf: prescribed strokes 

for each hole. 

. Baseball: when pitcher 
plays nine innings, he 
gets Che i. 

. Tennis: tie at 40 points. 

7. Swimming: enters the 
water head first. 

. Baseball: fumbled ball. 

. Indentation. 

. Football: a lineman. 


3. Canasta: a 
. Shun. 

. Delicate lilac color. 

. Reject, scorn. 

. Txack: competed in a 


. Baseball: illegal motions 


by pitchers. 


. Not lighted. 
3. Golf: perch for ball. 
. Fish whose roe is a 


favorite. 


. Tennis: slow, high pass- 


ing stroke. 


. Acid obtained from pro- 


tein. 


. This is awarded to win- 


ners of athletic contests. 


. Dance step. 

. Important body fluid. 

. City in Nevada. 

. Place where sports con- 


tests are held. 


. Afterthought to a com- 


pleted letter. 


21. Compare (abbr.). 
22. Baseball: hit the dirt to 


avoid being tagged out. 
game. 


running event. 


. A joke. 
. Baseball: member of 


Cincinnati team. 


. Football: Big 


Conference of Midwest- 
ern colleges. 


. Poetic for before. 


By Louise Rognstad, Westby (Wis.) High School 
*Starred words refer to games and sports. 
2 3 s (4 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 















































UMT or Not? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Congress enact a program of 
Universal Military Training now? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

This session of Congress was hardly started when one 
ot its hottest debates began to rage, The debate is over 
Universal Military Training for all able-bodied young men 
beginning at age 18. This is the situation: 

Last year Congress passed the Universal Training and 
Service Act of 1951. The law set out the general idea that 
all youths shoyld have six months of military training 
when they turn 18, followed by seven and a half years 
in the reserves. But it did not say the program should start 
right away. It set up a National Security Training Commis- 
sion. The job of the commission was to get advice from 
experts and report to the armed services committees of Con- 
gress. Then Congress would vote on a new bill saying exactly 
how the program should operate 

The commission completed its report last October. In 
World Week, Nov. 7, 
sion’s suggestions. They cover questions such as the method 


1951, p. 8, we discussed the commis- 


of induction, deferments, the specific kind of training to be 
given by the armed forces, and other special provisions for 
trainees. Congress is supposed to act on the suggestions 
within forty-five legislative (working) davs after the start 


UNIVERSAL 


MILITARY 
TRAINING 








Talburt in Pittsburgh Presse 
Over Whose Dead Body? 

Pro side: in 1951 Congress accepted the idea of UMT. 

It should not duck UMT now because of politics. 

Con side: Congress did not approve the idea of UMT 

in 1951. All it did was duck the issue and play safe. 


But there is still controversy over whether we should 
have UMT at all. Many groups—particularly churchmen, 
educators, and farm and labor leaders—are urging Congress 
not to start UMT, and particularly now. Their arguments 
will probably affect what Congress decides This is a na- 
tional election vear and Congressmen may not want to 
offend large groups of voters. Here are some of the prin- 


of the session Jan. 8. 


YES! 


1. Congress accepted the “principle” 
of UMT last year. The only question now 
is what kind of program it should be. 


The spokesmen on both sides had 
their last year. Congress heard 
them and made its decision in favor 
of the general idea of UMT. We can't 
go back now and argue it out again 

Suppose Congress had to decide 
every year whether there should be in- 
come taxes or a Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or unification of the armed forces, 
or a social security program. Groups 
opposed to the present programs would 
waste a lot of time arguing about the 
way those programs work 

Congress should concentrate on new 
problems, not old ones that have been 
decided. 


“say” 


2. UMT will give us a permanent 
reservoir of trained manpower, It’s the 
only alternative to a big, expensive, 
standing army. 


Twice this country has been caught 
unprepared for world wars, Each time 


cipal arguments on both sides 


we lacked manpower that could be sent 
into action quickly. 

In World War I we had to send 
hundreds of 
green troops. Many died because they 
had not been sufficiently trained. 

In World War II a whole year passed 
before we could hit back at the enemy 
The enemy could have been stopped 
sooner, and thrown back 
we had had more tr uned manpower 


overseas thousands of 


sooner, 1 


In the Korean war we were “caught 
short” again. We had to call back into 
service many reservists and National 
Guardsmen who were war veterans 
They had done their bit and it was 
unfair to make them fight again, just 
because there was no other trained 
manpower. Many were family men, 
settled in their jobs. We should have 
had younger men, with fewer depend- 
ents, ready to fight. 

We could have plenty of trained 
manpower if we had a _ permanent, 
large standing army. But that is very 
expensive, and against the American 
tradition. Remember, our forefathers 
fought the Revolution partly because 
they did not want the burden of big 
standing armies. 


3. We must start UMT now, when 
everyone realizes the world emergency. 
Otherwise we'll be tempted to let it slide. 

There's no argument now about the 
danger of aggression in 
many parts of the world. That's why 
we have the draft, or Selective Service, 
which is taking men from ages 18% 
to 26 into the regular armed forces. 

But Selective Service is a stop-gap 
The present emergency, we hope, will 
eventually die down. What will hap 
pen then? Will we let our guard down 
again? Should we be like a man who 
thinks of insuring his house against 
fire only after the fire has started? 
Wouldn't it be better to be protected 
beforehand? 

Of course, it would. That’s why 
we must do it now. If we wait until 
world tensions ease, the tendency will 
be to take the “easy” way out and do 
nothing about UMT. Then, if danger 
arises, we'll be “caught” again. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, says such a “let- 
down” after Korea would be our great- 
est danger. 


Communist 


4. UMT would make our enemies think 
twice before attacking. 
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Adapted from cartuon by Berdanier 


Sounding the Alarm 


Pro side: UMT would make our enemies think twice before attacking. 
Con side: UMT is an attempt to palm off permanent conscription. 


The past wars might never even 
have started if aggressors had realized 
they would come up against American 
power. Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
probably never dreamed we would be 
in the first world war. Hitler thought 
that he would win the second world 
war before we came in. The Commu- 
nists in Korea thought they could con- 
quer that peninsula before anyone 
could interfere to stop them. 

Of course, we did stop all those 
aggressors—but at what cost! Wouldn't 
it be better if the aggression had never 
started in the first place? Our enemies 
might decide against aggression if they 
knew that millions of Americans were 
ready to go into action without great 
delay. 

General George C. Marshall, former 
Secretary of Defense, put it this way, 
“If Congress had passed [a training 
bill in 1920] I don’t believe even a 
Hitler would have dared to provoke 
a second world war.” 


5. UMT is democracy in action. it 
teaches young men they have a com- 
mon duty to serve their country. 


Defending America should be a 
“universal” obligation. It’s unfair to 
depend on Selective Service as world 
emergencies rise and fall. Why should 
one man be required to risk his life 


for his country, while another man, say, 
four years younger, does nothing? 

UMT would bring together youths 
of all income groups, races, creeds, and 
regional ‘ backgrounds. It would teach 
them that all these differences are less 
important than their common heritage 
as Americans. 

Young men should learn the duty 
of “giving” something in return for all 
the things they “get” in our free coun- 
try. 

Certainly we have to watch out for 
‘the moral welfare of young men taken 
from their homes at such an early age. 
UMT would make special provisions 
for this. A couple of years ago the 
Army ran an experimental training 
program at Fort Knox, Ky., for youths 
of UMT age. The test showed that their 
moral welfare could be well taken 
care of. After all, we drafted millions 
of boys that age during World War II. 
We accept volunteers even younger. 
Will anyone say they are moral wrecks? 


6. In the Atomic Age, UMT is the least 
we can do to help the population de- 
fend itself. 


For the first time in our history, 
we have to reckon with this fact: An 
enemy can strike at the very vitals 
of our country with little or no warn- 
ing. He can devastate not only our 
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outposts, like Pearl Harbor and Alaska. 
He can hit our great cities—Washing- 
ton, New York, Chicago, and many 
others. 

If such catastrophes happen, civil 
ian defense will, of course, be a big 
help. But wouldn’t it be valuable also 
to have trained men, ready to work 
with military efficiency, to man the de- 
fenses, restore order, help the civilian 
population? Without them, we might 
have to keep our armed forces in this 
country, instead of using them to 
counterattack the enemy. 


NO! 


1. Congress did not approve the “‘prin- 
ciple’ of UMT last year. All it did was 
to duck the question. 

The supporters of UMT tried to 
push it through in 1951. They failed. 
All the law did was set up a com- 
mission to study it. This enabled Con- 
gressmen to play it safe. To voters who 
oppose UMT they could say, “I didn’t 
vote for UMT. I voted for a commis- 
sion.” To those who support UMT 
they could say:.“I didn’t vote against 
UMT. I voted for a commission.” 

Anyway, it’s naive to say Congress 
is “committed” to the principle of UMT. * 
Congressional “commitments” of this 
kind don’t mean much. Congress can 
pass a law one day and repeal it the 
next. One law required Congress to 
agree on a “legislative budget”—that 
is, ceilings on appropriations and taxes _ 
—every February. The idea of agreeing 
on the budget so early in the session 
turned out to be impractical, and Con- 
gress just ignored it. In the same way, 
Congress can now approach UMT as 
if it had never passed last year’s train- 
ing law. It may accept the commisgion’s 
suggestions in full, change them, ignore 
them—or do nothing at all. 


2. The drive for UMT is an attempt to 
palm off permanen? conscription under 
the guise of an “emergency” step. 

Even the staunchest supporters of 
UMT admit it cannot be put in full 
operation now. The armed forces are 
planning to expand above their present 
strength of about 3,500,000 men. To 
do so they will have to “scrape the 
barrel” of their present draft-age 
groups—18% to 26. Obviously, it would 
be silly to cut off the floW of 18-year- 
olds into the draft age group by put- 
ting them into UMT. (For a basic as- 
sumption. of,, UMT is that after six 
months’ training the boys would go 
into the reserves, not into the armed 
forces. ) 

Now, Secretary of Defense Robert 
A. Lovett is talking about training 
60,000 boys a year to get UMT started, 
instead of the 800,000 who would be 
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trained in a full program. What's “uni- 
versal” about that? It would be just 
as “selective” as the draft. Besides, the 
Secretary of Defense is thinking of 
calling up the 60,000 after their six 
months’ training. They would go from 
the reserves to active duty in the armed 
forces. Isn’t that the same as lowering 
the draft age to 18? 

Altogether, the idea of starting UMT 
now doesn’t add up. It’s a device to 
put over UMT by scare tactics, because 
its supporters know they could not put 
it over otherwise. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had the 
right idea. He said: “I would wait and 
get through the emergency that faces 
us now, and then on what has resulted, 
and what exists then, I would sum up 
the facts and make my decision.” 


3. UMT is militarily useless. Six months’ 
training is not enough. The boys still 
would be far from “ready.” 

Sure, trainees would learn “squads 
right” and when to salute. But they 
wouldn’t learn much more. Modern war 
means fighting with complicated, tech- 
nical weapons. The weapons quickly 
grow obsolete, out of date. What’s the 
use of teaching a man to use one 
weapon if he'll have to know how to 
use another one in a year or two? And 
what good does it do to put him in good 
physical condition if he’s going back to 
civilian life and “soft” living again? 

Furthermore, the most important part 
of military training is teaching a man 
how to work as part of a team. UMT 
can make a start at this. A man can 
learn his job in a squad or company. 
But then the squad or company is 
broken up after six months. Call him 
back into service and you'll have to start 
all over again. National Guardsmen 
called up after Korea needed as much 
as a year of training before they were 
fit fof regular duty 


4. UMT would be a dangerous step 
toward militarizing America. 


The democratic tradition is to keep 
the armed forces under civilian control. 
That’s why the men who wrote our Con- 
stitution made the President a civilian 
Commander-in-Chief. That’s why Con- 
gress has the power to raise and main- 
tain armed forces 

It’s also our tradition to keep edu- 
cation under civilian control—control of 
parents, schools, churches. They know 
best how to instill in young people an 
appreciation of freedom, culture, and 
spiritual values 

We don’t mean soldiers are wicked 
or malicious. We do mearthat soldiers 
naturally think in terms ef discipline 
and order imposed from the top. In a 
military machine the individual is a cog. 
And cogs do not produce the new ideas 
which have made our society flourish 
Hitler had plenty of cogs; Stalin has. 


We need free minds. The danger in 
UMT is that the armed forces will gain 
control of our young men at an impres- 
sionable age and influence them toward 
militarism instead of civilian democracy 

Already we have taken steps on the 
road to military domination. More and 
more of our administrators and ambas- 
sadors are generals and admirals. It’s 
time to stop. 


5. UMT will endanger the morals of 
our youth. 


Let’s not kid ourselves. The Army is 
no Sunday school. 

It’s all very well to talk about “spe- 
cial moral safeguards” for trainees. 
Basically these safeguards —lectures, 
classes, specia] regulations, opportuni- 
ties for worship—are not much different 
from those in the regular armed forces. 
Inevitably the trainees will come in con- 
tact with the regular men in uniform. 
Their morale and behavior are bound to 
be affected. At 18 a boy naturally tends 


to imitate men who are slightly older. 

Robert M. Hutchins, former head of 
the University of Chicago, said: “I was 
in the army from the age of 18 to the 
age of 20. . . . I came out lazier and 
more negligent. . . . 1 became an expert 
at cutting the corners and . . . cheating. 
. . . In addition I acquired a large vo- 
cabulary of improper words.” 


6. UMT will not reduce battle casual- 
ties. 

Supporters of UMT say it gives the 
trainee a better chance of survival in 
combat, since he is better equipped to 
defend himself. This claim is false. It is 
an attempt to win parents’ sympathy 
for UMT by promising them greater 
safety for their sons. 

Modern weapons do not discriminate. 
A big bomb hurts a veteran soldier as 
much as it hurts a recruit. In fact, com- 
manders usually put their more expe- 
rienced troops in exposed positions, so 
the danger to them is greater. 
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Adapted from a cartoon by Huekes 


in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Doesn‘t Know His Own Strength 


Pro side: UMT will give us a permanent reservoir of trained manpower. 
Con side: UMT would be a dangerous step toward militarizing America. 





Hurry! Hurry ! Chiquita Bananas 


t in your entry in 


q exciting Con- 
hiquita Banana’s 
‘ r If not, see your copy of this 
est? 


full 
uary 9 for 
Here are a few of the winners magazine of Jan 


il your entry - 
. tails. Then ™4! 
of Chiquita’s Second Contest. Gon't delay another ses” A 


win 
Senior Division now’s the time r oe <a = 
FIRST PRIZE, $25.00 one of the - —_ 2 
Cynthia Betty Meyer, Nyack, N. Y. 
SECOND PRIZE, $20.00 


Ruth MacDonald, Hammond, W. Va. CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 


Myldred Andersen, Columbus, Ohio BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


Junior Division ieketp!. 
wii are quick-'n'-easy to make...wonderful to eat! 
Nancy Moe, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15.00 
Sharon Short, Arlington, Texas 
THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 
Danny Malone, Morrilton, Ark. 


Have you sen 


All other winners have been 
notified by mail. 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Jan. 9 

for complete details 

of Chiquita’s new contest. 


A prize for everyone 


who enters... That's right! Every ; ; ae 
single student who enters the contest : 1 — sifted % cup shortening 
our 1 egg, well beaten 


1 cup sugar l cup mashed ripe 
14 teaspoon baking bananas* (2 to 3 
Banana’s song. soda bananas) 


This sheet of music 1 teaspoon salt 1% cups rolled 
includes the words : 1% teaspoon nutmeg quick oats 

: % teaspoon 14 cup chopped 
and an easy -to- > oa cinnamon nuts 
play piano 


arrangement. te . *Use fully ripe bananas... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt , nutmeg 
and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 
shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 
and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls , about 1}: inches apart, 
onto ungreased cookie pan. Bake in a mod- 

UNITED FRUIT COMPA NY erately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 minutes, 


or until cookies are done. Remove from pan 
3, North River, New York 6, N. Y immediately . Makes about 3}: dozen cookies. 
Pier 3, ver, New Yo , N.Y. 


will receive a copy 
of Chiquita 

















A Workbook Page for the Special Unit on Southeast Asia 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


I. READ THE CARTOON 


Fill in the blanks or underline correct phrase. 
The cartoonist is trying to say that the 1950 invasion 
of : _ may be repeated in 


a ; , _, which is the name 
sometimes given to the region occupied by three new 


countries, Cambodia, Laos, and_—W--_ES 


The country which, according to the cartoon, may try 


this aggression is____ — . A good title for 
this cartoon would be (It Can't Happen Here; Western 
Europe Is in Danger; Shape of Things to Come? ). 


il. FACT OR OPINION 


Write T or F in the blank space next to each state- 
ment if the statement is true or false..Write O if it is 
an opinion. 


—_l. The “little wars” in Southeast Asia are likely to 
bring on World War III. 

—2. Thus far, Red China has not taken any part in 
the little wars taking place in Southeast Asia. 


3. Malaya would be better off if it were free of 
British control. 
. Almost half of the Malayan population is Chinese. 
The Communists welcome the uneasy situation 
in Southeast Asia. 


ill. MATCH THEM UP 


In the blank in front of each place listed in Group A, 
write the letter of the phrase in Group B which fits best. 
(In some cases, more than one place matches a single 
phrase in Group B.) 


Group A 
. Malaya —6. Chinese mainland 
2. Cambodia __7. Formosa 
3. Thailand __8. Viet Nam 
. Burma __9. Laos 
5. Hong Kong __10. Singapore 


Group B 
a. Under British control 
b. Belongs to the French Union 
c. Under Communist control 
d. Under control of Chinese Nationalists 
e. Former British possession, now independent 
f. Independent nation for many years 


IV. WHICH IS CORRECT? 
Place the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space next to each statement. 


__l. To reach Southeast Asia from the U. S. mainland 
you would have to travel: (a) about 2,000 miles; 
(b) about 4,000 miles; (c) more than 6,000 miles. 

2. In most of Southeast Asia you would find: (a) 
rice fields and tangled jungle; (b) prairie wheat- 
lands like those of the north-central U. S.; 
(c) desert. 

3. Which statement does not correctly describe 
Southeast Asia? (a) heat and humidity is high; 
(b) all countries are independent; (c) the mon- 
soon brings much rainfall. 

. Three major products of Southeast Asia are: 
(a) rice, rubber, tin; (b) wool, oil, copper; 
(c) wheat, rubber, aluminum. 

. The world’s largest exporter of rubber and tin is: 
(a) U.S.; (b) Thailand; (c) Malaya. 


V. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 


If you were Secretary of State, what steps would 
you recommend that the U. S. take in the Southeast 
Asia question? Why? (Answer on separate sheet of 
paper. ) 

if it is desired to use this workbook page as « 


scored quiz, the following scoring is suggested: Ques- 
tions |, 11, 111, [V—feur points for each item. Total, 100. 
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"O74 OF 4002 PRIZES WORTH #15,250. 09 


Just for 25 words or less completing the sentence... 
"A QUAKER OATS (or Mother's Oats) BREAKFAST HELPS ME STAR IN SPORTS 


BECAUSE. — — — . ee 


(You complete t the sentence in in 25 words or less. 


TWO GRAND PRIZES. Just think, fellas and girls— 
four glorious years of education at any college you 
choose! All this may be yours because you sat down 
today and wrote a few simple words! This is a prize 
that can change the whole course of your life. Prepare 
you for a high-paid position. Open up a thrilling new 
world of experiences and friends. 

It’s easy to write about Quaker Oats! You know, a 
leading State University proved that Quaker Oats is 


PLUS PRIZES OF 1,000 
7’ ® REGULATION BASKETBALLS 


Yes, they are the official size and weight basketballs 
used by leading schools throughout the country. Made 
for both indoor and outdoor play. Even getting wet 
won't hurt them because they re made 

of molded rubber on a fabric base. 

HURRY! Just complete the sentence 

as directed on the coupon. Send as 

many sentences and coupons as you 

wish. Just be sure to send the Blue 

Star from a package of Quaker. or 

Mother’s Oats with each sentence. 


. i's easy.) 


the best of 14 leading cereals. Yes, of 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals—both hot and cold, of all 
shapes and kinds—Quaker Oats came out Number 
One in body-building protein!* 

And other tests prove oatmeal richer in nerve-nour- 
ishing Vitamin Bi—richer in food-energy—richer in 
food-iron for red blood, than any other whole-grain 
cereal! 

*Results published in ‘‘Food Research,”’ a nationally 
known scientific journal. 


Quoker and Mother's Octs are the some 





MAIL THIS ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


Don’t wait. Send now—today! 


EASY CONTEST RULES 


1. In 25 we rds or less complete the sen- 
tence: “A Quaker Oats (or Motheris 
Uats) breakfast helps me star in sports 
because " Write it on this entry 
blank or on a piece of paper and mail it 
with one Blue Star from a Quaker or 
Mother's Oats package to Quaker 
Scholarships, Box Q, Chicago 77, Il. 
Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 10, 1952 a 
received by March 31, 1952. 


2. Prizes consist of twb grand prizes of 
4-year college scholarships worth 
$2,000.00 each at the college of your 
choice. Each winner will be paid a 
$500.00 scholarship each year for 4 
years, beginning at high school grad- 
uation or at age 18. Additional prizes 
of 1,000 Voit Regulation Basketballs 
worth $11.25 each. Total value of prizes 
$15,250.00. 

3. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, suitability, and aptness. 


Decision of judges is final. Duplicate 
gwarde in cases ties, Contest will 
udged by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Cocoean 
4. Any boy or girl not over 18 years of 
age living in t United States may 
enter, excepting employees of The 
Quaker Oats Company, their adver- 
tising agencies ai their families. All 
entries are the property of The Quaker 
Oats Company and may be retained 
by them. 
5. You may enter any number of com- 
pleted sentences in this contest pro- 
vided a Blue Star from a Quaker Oats 
or Mother’s Oats package accompanies 
each entry. The Quaker Oats Company 
reserves the right to use or not to use 
the winning sentences. 
6. Names of winners will be on file at 
The er Oats Company, Chicago. 
Grand prize wianers will be announced 
on The Quaker Oats Sunday radio show 


QUAKER SCHOLARSHIPS, Box Q, Chicago 77, Illinois 
“A Quaker Oats (or Mother's Oats) breakfast helps me star in 


sports b 











(Complete the sentence in 25 words or less in above space or on separate poper) 


Name Age 


lam enclosing the Blue Star from a Quaker or Mother's Oats package. 





Address. 





City. Zone____ State 


REMEMBER: CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, 








MARCH 10, 1952 





ENDS QUARTERBACKS 


Robert Black (Phoenix Union) Ariz. William DeGraaf (Clifton) N. J. 

Kyle Cruze (Knoxville East) Tenn. William Krietemeyer (Central) Evansville, Ind... . . 
Robert Davis (Beckley) W. Va. Sanford Lederman (Santa Monica) Cal. 

James Freeman (lowa City) Ia. Richard LePage (International Falls) Minn. 
Reginald Giddens (Oyster Bay) N. Y. Earl Morrall (Muskegon) Mich. 

James Koranda (Kelly) Chicago, Ill. Bart Starr (Lanier) Montgomery, Ala. 

Ray Michanczyk (Lewis) Southington, Conn. ..... Doyle Traylor (Temple) Tex. 

George Spaneas (Lowell) Mass. Lawrence Yeargain (Sikeston) Mo. 


J h Tuminello (Brookh Miss. fats 
oseph Tuminello (Brookhaven) ss TAILBACKS 


TACKLES Chris Andrews (Greenwood) Miss. 
Clifford Brumbeloe (Grants Pass) Ore. Royce Flippin (Montclair) N. J. 
Richard Fadel (Hamilton) Elmsford, N. Y. Donald King (Anderson) §. C. 
Herbert Gray (R. E. Lee) Baytown, Tex. Martin Keough (Pomona) Cal. 
Fritz Heiss (Menasha) Wis. Richard Pavlat (Astoria) Ore. 
Joseph Krupa (Weber) Chicago, Ill. Wally Piper (Senior) Miami, Fla. 
Ronald Latronica (Westinghouse) Pittsburgh .... Robert Ruck (Southwest) St. Louis, Mo. 
Jerry Mingis (Wilson) Portsmouth, Va. ay 4 
Earl Monlux (Everett) Wash. HALFBACKS 
John Pepka (Patterson Pk.) Baltimore, Md. Hadley Hicks (Bisbee) Ariz. 
Harlan Wilson (Cherokee) Ia, Neil Hyland (Far Rockaway) N. Y.. 
Homer Jenkins (LaJunta) Colo. 

GUARDS William Kane (Munhall) Pa. 
Franklyn Brooks (O’Keefe) Atlanta, Ga. John Lewis (Ross) Freemont, O. 
Robert Clasey (Champaign) Ill. Robert McKeiver (Evanston) Ill. 
Floyd Collins (Okmulgee) Okla. a ot Richard Meade (South River) N. J. 
Arthur Demmas (University) St. Louis, Mo. ae John Neff (Fremont) Neb. 
Spencer Lampiris (Eastern) Washington, D.C. ... Thomas Tracy (Birmingham) Mich. 
Harold Olewine (Penn) Harrisburg, Pa. oy Delano Womack (Austin) Tex. 
Richard Pfaff (Bellarmine) San Jose, Cal. 23 

FULLBACKS 


CENTERS Cecil Gunn (Arlington) Tex. 


Douglas Knotts (Albermarle) N. C. sae Jerry Hall (Palestine) Tex. 

James Morris (Carr Cent.) Vicksburg, Miss... .... William Harrison (Hampton) Va. 

William Nieder (Lawrence) Kan. Daniel Lynk (St. John’s) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Stone (Walla Walla) Wash. Raymond Mercer (Moultrie) Ga. 

John Tatum (Lubbock) Tex. William Murakowski (Washington) E. Chicago, Ind. 
Kenneth Vargo (Martins Ferry) O. John Peckham (Washington) Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
Raymond Wine (Port Huron) Mich. David Rogers (Harding) Warren, O. 
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1951 All-American H.S. Football Team 


ELL, we finally did it—-picked an But schools in such towns as LaJunta, Marty Keough (tailback) carried 
All-American High School Football Colo.; Southington, Conn.; Cherokee, 176 times for 1,309 yards, averaged 


Team! We knew it'd be tough. But we Iowa; Bisbee, Ariz.; and International 7.5. Also completed 121 of 209 passes 
didn’t know it would involve so much Falls, Minn., are also represented. for 1,438 yards; scored 28 touchdowns 
blood, sweat, and tears. Texas leads the nation with six selec- and passed ‘for 8 more; averaged 44.5 
For two months we waded through _ tees, followed by New York and Illinois yards on 40 punts. Led Pomona to 
thousands and thousands of names... with four each. Seven other states Southern California title by hitting 13 
piles and piles of records . . . carefully placed three boys apiece of 18 passes for 216 yards, running 44 
weighed every weighable factor. Then The backfield selections are classi- more, scoring once in 26-13 win over 
we made our choices. And still we were fied under four headings. Quarterbacks favored Monrovia. 
nowhere. are T-formation men only; Tailbacks Bob ~McKeiver (halfback) is the 
Our original list consisted of 400 played in the single wing; Halfbacks midget of the squad at 150 pounds, but 
names. So we had to “boil” it again and include wingbacks; and Fullbacks are he was rated best back in Illinois. Set 
again. Slowly it melted. It hurt us to just what the title implies scoring record in tough Chicago Subur- 
drop so many deserving athletes. But Unfortunately, space doesn’t permit ban League, gained 643 yards in 55 
it had to be done a complete listing of each boy’s rec- carries, averaged 45.2 yards on 24 
Our final choices are listed above. ord. But the following—taken directly punts. Against New Trier in a game that 
They are presented humbly. We know _ from our master record sheets—will give clinched an undefeated season for 
that some injustice must have been you an idea of how we arrived at our Evanston, he scored on runs of 4, 58, 
done—that many deserving boys have, final selections: 65, and 72 yards in a blinding snow- 
been overlooked. But we did our best Doyle Traylor (quarterback), only a _ storm. 
to be as fair as possible junior, is already a two-year all-stater Buddy Cruze (end) was Tennessee’s 
All in all, our team consists of 66 in Texas. He flipped 172 passes, com- outstanding player. Standing 6-4, he 
players from 33 states and the District  pleting 99 for 1,854 yards and 34 touch- caught 30 passes for 612 yards, scored 
of Columbia. Most of the boys hail downs. That means he hit for a score 69 points, blocked four punts. 
from the larger schools in their states. every fifth time he passed! HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Good indoor pictures are easier 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! 


These simple, easy-to-follow 
rules will help you make 
good pictures indoors— 
the very first time you try! 


When the sun goes down, your chance of 
making prize-winning pictures stays up 
—if you load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. 


All you need in the way of equipment 
to set up your own informal indoor “por- 
trait studio” is this: 


1. Your present camera. 

2. Ansco Superpan Press Film. 

3. Two photoflood lamps: One, a No. 1 
photoflood, and the other a No. 2. 


Place one lamp at each side of the camera, 
the same distance away from the subject. 
Che No. 2 photoflood is your “modeling 
light,” so raise it two feet or more above 
the subject’s head and direct its light 
down across the face. Use the No. 1 flood- 
light on the opposite side of the camera, 
near the lens, to lighten the shadows 
cast by the No. 2 flood. 


[he accompanying exposure table gives 
you the right lens opening and shutter 
speed. Don’t guess at the distances— 


? “7 ’ I u“y. 


P.S. For easily understandable in- 
formation on how to make better 
pictures indoors and out, get 
Ansco’s 60-page booklet “Betrer 
+ pag 
? : - ‘ ” Td 
: Puotocrarny Mape Easy.” It’s 
25¢ at photo dealers everywhere, 
or write Ansco direct. 


Al} INDOOR PICTURE like this might easily become a prize-winner in the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography contest. For contest details, write Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





SUPERPAN PRESS EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FLOODLAMPS 


Shutter speeds in fractions of a second 
Lamp-to-§ubject Distance 
One No.1 & One No.2 One No.1 & One No.2 One No.1 & One No.2 
Lens Opening | Flood Lamp at 4 ft. Flood Lamp at 6 ft. Flood Lamp at 8 ft. 





£22 10th Sth a 





flé 25th 10th Sth 





#11 50th 25th 10th 





£8 100th 50th 





6.3 150th 75th 35th 














4.5 300th 150th 75th 








For Box Camera Snapshots Place Lamps 4 feet from Subject 





Ask for ANSCO SUPERPAN PRESS FILM! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 











walook all around 


aboard the most talked-about 
train in the country! 


© To cross the country aboard the 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR is a memo- 
rable travel experience. This is the 
Vista-Dome train between Chicago 
and San Francisco the only 
streamliner to give you day-long, 
Vista-Dome views of the colorful 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
spectacular Feather River Canyon. 
¢ Luxurious private rooms, low- 
ers, uppers...three Vista-Dome 
chair coaches (seats reserved) 
... Vista-Dome buffet lounge car 
dining car . Vista~Dome 
observation lounge car. . . through 
sleeping car daily between New 
York and San Francisco. 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


ems 
Lepr 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
for information and reservations, 
cali or Write: BURLINGTON 
A. COTSWORTH, JR 
Passenger Trafic Mer 


c ago, Illinois 


RIO GRANDE 


WESTERN PACIPIC 
sos. G. WHEELER 
Passenger Trafic Mgr 
San Francisco, Calif 








A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


A Teacher Sees 


OU don't 
Y have to join 
the Navy to 


see the world. Some 
people do it by be- 
coming teachers. 

American teach- 
ers have teaching 
jobs in Venezuela, 
Arabia, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Germany, 
Japan, and many 
other countries. They usually get as 
much as 25 per cent more pay for 
teaching abroad. They also have op- 
portunities to spend vacations in such 
fascinating far-off places as Hong Kong, 
India, and Morocco. 

Of course, teachers who work in this 
country also “get around.” We know of 
two sisters who teach in a small Illinois 
town. Last summer they hired bearers 
and went on a Safari in Africa. (They 
pay for such expensive trips by giving 
lectures in the winter time.) 


U. S. Schools in Arabia 


The Arabian American Oi] Company 
(Aramco) employs a large number of 
American men and women to teach 
American boys and girls who live in 
Dhahran and other communities in 
Saudi Arabia. The fathers of these 
young people work in Aramco’s rich 
oil fields in northeastern Arabia. Re- 
cently one of the American teachers, 
Miss Dolores Rogers, flew home to the 
United States for Christmas. We had 
the good fortune to meet Miss Rogers 
at Aramco’s offices in New York City 
the day before she flew back to her 
school job 

“We have 245 American students in 
our school in Dhahran, which goes 
through the ninth grade,” Miss Rogers 
said. “When a student finishes the ninth 
grade we send him to an American 
school in Beirut, in the Republic of 
Lebanon, a thousand miles to the north- 
west of Dhahran. There the young 
Americans live in dormitories while go- 
ing to high school. Aramco 
“school airlift” planes to bring them 
back to Dhahran for vacations.” 

The school in Dhahran where Miss 
months a 


Dolores Rogers 


sends 


Rogers teaches operates 12 


| year. Students go to school for three 


months and then have one month off. 
But many students miss school while 
visiting the U. S. with their families. 
These boys and girls go to school the 
fourth month to make up what they 
missed. 


There are 17 men and women teach- 
ers at the school 

Every two years the teachers have 
their way paid to the United States 
They are paid an equivalent amount it 
they want to go somewhere else. In 
the alternate years, teachers have short- 
er vacations. Recently two teachers flew 
to Ceylon, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
for their two-week vacation. Miss 
Rogers, who taught for Aramco 
one year now, has had a week’s vacatiori 
in Lebanon as well as her present vaca- 
tion in the United States. 

Miss Rogers has 19 students in her 
sixth grade class—a small number com- 
pared to many classes in our country. 
She has the opportunity to work indi- 
vidually with each student who needs 
her help. “Sixth graders are a lot of 
fun,” Miss Rogers says. 

Her students are very air-minded. 
They are used to flying long distances 
with their parents. They have visited 
several foreign countries and have had 
a chance to meet peoples of other lands. 

Miss Rogers takes every opportunity 
to learn more about Arabia. She goes 
on conducted tours to the interior, 
where she has visited villages that are 
2,000 years old. To get to a village on 
Tarut Island, she rode a donkey across 
a shallow body of water. She is ac- 
quainted with two Arab women who 
have entertained her in their homes. 
They sat on Persian rugs on the floor 
to have-coffee. 

She lives in an Aramco-owned house 
with eight other girls. Each girl has her 
own bedroom. They share a_ living 
room, dining room, and kitchen. One 
of her teacher-friends in Dhahran has 
taught in Venezuela, where Standard 
Oil hires American teachers. Anothe: 
friend has taught the children of Ameri 
can G. I.’s in Japan 


has 


Preparation fér Teaching 


Miss Rogers hasn't been out of col- 
lege long. She was born and went to 
school in Asbury Park, N. J. She studied 
at Radcliffe College and at Rutgers. 
Like* many teachers nowadays, Miss 
Rogers has her B.A. degree (four years 
of college). She also has completed 
nearly all the work for her M.A. de 
gree. In high school and college, Miss 
Rogers was interested in dramatics and 
the English Club work. While she was 
in college, she was a reporter one sum 
mer for The Long Branch (N. J.) Daily 
Record and two summers for The New 
ark Daily Record. 





the World 


She was a sixth grade teacher for a 
short time in Wanamassa, N. J., before 
she went to Arabia in February, 1951. 
“I found out that Aramco wanted a 
school teacher by reading the want-ad 
section of The New York Times,” she 
said. “That was in January of last year. 
In February I was in Arabia.” 

One attractive feature about Miss 
Rogers’ job is the fact that Aramco has 
a pension system which permits em- 
ployees to retire after 15 years. Many 
schools in the United States have pen- 
sion systems, but teachers are expected 
to teach 30 years or more. Miss Rogers 
also enjoys the social life and the oppor- 
tunities for sports in Dhahran, which 
is a modern, American-owned and 
American-built city in Arabia. The 
houses are air-conditioned. Fresh food 
is brought in from other Middle East 
countries. 

If you'd like to know more about 
other overseas jobs, ask your librarian 
for Joseph Leeming’s book, Jobs That 
Take You Places (David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia. 1948. $3). ° 


Grade Teachers Needed 


The number of children in our grade 
schools is increasing very rapidly. There 
is a serious shortage of elementary 
teachers. In the 1950's it will take about 
800,000 new grade school teachers to 
teach all the new children coming into 
school and to replace the many teachers 
who leave their classrooms to get mar- 
ried or for other reasons. Not enough 
young people are studying to become 
teachers to meet these needs. 

Many beginning teachers start by 
teaching in a small town. Later they 
sometimes move to larger cities where 
the pay is better. However, there are 


so few grade teachers nowadays that | 


some good-sized cities are hiring be- 
ginners. 


Wages vary with the size of the town 


and school and with the amount of 
education and experience a teacher has. 


Larger cities usually pay the best | 
wages. The average wage for grade- | 


school teachers in cities of over 500,000 
is $4,019. 

Many teachers use their long vaca- 
tions for travel and study. Others get 
practical experience to help them in 
school by taking business jobs in the 
summer time. 

We agree with Miss Rogers when 
she says, “Teaching is one of the most 
exciting professions anyone can enter.” 

WiiuiaM Fave t, Vocational Editor. 
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ne 


Sue’s mom advised, 
Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue “Don't fret and pout... 
Bored... ignored ... Nothing to do! A hearty breakfast 
And you'll stand out!” 




















Now, smiling, beguiling, 
Changed her habits... Sx Vivacious, too 
The gang calls her 
Began to eat wholesome s tional Sue! 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


Don’t just ” 
~ Shredded Wheat’ 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT?” 


food ¢ 
WH -Getn bes 
EAT, theoriging| Niage op SHR EDpee 


alls Product! 





BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit C 
Niagora Falls, New York, Dept. S-252 





Pp 
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BETTER WRITING 


means 


BETTER GRADES 


get an 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 








To select or replace |/ ... here’s all you do| 


Esterbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, ““How’s Your 
Health?” Editor. Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 
will be 


Problems of greatest interest 


discussed in this column. 


The Question, Bez 


(@) I take two sandwiches for muy 
lune h at dau. hut they 
don't seem to be enough. What kind of 


sandwiches are the most filling? 


A. Active 


ably eat from three to as many 


school every 


teen-agers can comfort 
is five 
sandwiches for lunch, so mavbe you do 
need more food than you are getting at 
meal. The 


sandwiches are those of buttered bread 


your noon most satisfving 
with a protein filling. Besides meat, you 
can use fillers of egg salad, tuna fish or 
salmon, cheese, peanut butter, or baked 
beans. For variety, use different kinds 
of bread for sandwiches rye 
and whole wheat, in addition to en- 
riched white bread 

Also, be sure to eat a good breaktast 
before going to school—fruit or juice 
cereal, eggs (or some protein), toast 
and milk. Then perhaps your lunch of 
sandwiches will be sufficient 


such as 


Q. I lift weights for exercise to de 
velop my muscles. Could it be harmful? 


A. Weight-lifting, as an 
advisable only under the supervision of 
a qualified gymnasium instructor. Other 
wise, may lift 
for lift the 
thus risk straining delicate 


eXercise 1S 


you weights too heavy 


you—or } 


improperly—and 
interna] mus 


cles and organs 


QO I have the kind of teeth that food 
sticks in. When I use a tooth pie k 
gums bleed What can I do? 


A. The best thing 
your teeth after every meal 


my 


to do is to brush 
But if that 
isn’t possible, try removing the bits of 
stuck food with dental floss. (Use the 
floss in private, please!) Hold a piece 
of floss, stretched tightly between your 
hands and very gently insert it between 
the teeth. Move the floss until the food 
is loosened. Be careful not to rub the 
floss against Better have 
vour dentist check vour gums, | 


your gums 


pecause 


gums that bleed easily may indicate a 
for Vitamin C foods, lik 


citrus fruits and fresh vegetables. 


need more 


° ° ° 


Vitamins for Free. When you do 
the shopping for the family’s food, get 
free vitamins and minerals at the same 
time. It’s all a matter of selection The 
greener the lettuce and celery. the yel 
lower the squash, peaches, and other 
vellow fruits.and vegetables, the more 
Wilted fruits and 
vegetables are never a bargain, because 


been 


vitamins they contain 


wilting means that vitamins have 


lost 
° ° © 


Doing the “telesquat” is not a new 


dance—it’s a description of the posture 
of many people who watch TV. Slump 
ing on the bottom of your spine, instead 
of sitting up straight, can give you a 
backache. “Telecrane,” companion to 
“telesquat,” describes craning your neck 
forward to watch the picture. “Tele 
crane” strains the vertebrae of your 
neck. And _ that, Dr. Martin E 
Stone, the Chicago doctor who coined 
both words, may lead to headaches 
neckaches, and eyestrain. So watch your 
posture when you watch TV! 


Thaning Table Typs 


Frank Howard, 
Athletic Director 
Clemson College, 
Clemson, South 
Carolina, says: 

“In dealing with 
athletes, particular- 
lv with football 
players, I have 
found that boys 
with good training 


Says 


= 


table habits make much better players. 


encourage all our athletes at 
have regular habits. It is 


“We 
Clemson to 
important that the boys eat three squaré 
meals a day of wholesome, well-pre 
pared food. We discourage eating be- 
tween meals if this tends to make an 
athlete lose his appetite at meal time 

“Outstanding athletes have proper 
sleeping habits. It is always wise to get 
at least two hours of sleep before mid- 
night.” 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


etiquette (p. 9)—The forms or cus- 
toms of social behavior by well-brought- 
up people. For certain occasions, such 
as formal parties, there are often rather 
definite rules of dress and conduct 
which those who mix in “polite society” 
are expected to know and follow. Noun. 

Buddhism (p. 10) —The religion 
founded 2,500 years ago by Guatama 
Buddha, of India. He taught that self- 
indulgence, ill will, and ignorance are 
the three worst sins. By freeing oneself 
from all earthly desires, he said, one 
gains a state of blissful “nothingness” 
which he called Nirvana. 
preaches kindness to all living things. | 
There are more than 150,000,000 
Buddhists in the world, mostly in China 
and other Oriental countries. 
10)—A wind blowing 
part of the year from one direction, 
alternating with a wind from the op- 
posite direction. The word is applied 
especially to the summer wind of south- 
ern Asia, which blows from the Indian 
Ocean and brings heavy rains. Noun. 

empire (p. 10)—As used in the arti- 
cle, the areas which a country controls 
outside its own borders. In the 19th 
a a Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the U. S. held pos- 
session or control over large parts of the 
earth’s mostly in Asia and 
Africa. In recent years many parts of 
these “e have gained independ- 


monsoon p 


surtace 


mpires” 
ence. Noun 

plantation (p -Large farms in 
tropical or semi-tropical countries are 
often called plantations. Usually the 
work is done largely by hired labor. 
Often a plantation is devoted to raising 
particular crop for sale (such as 
cotton, rubber, or tea). 

Hukbalahaps (p. 11)—During World 
War II the Hukbalahap movement | 
among discontented farm labor- 
ers in central Luzon, the largest of the 
Philippine Islands. The “Huks” at- 
tacked landlords, who owned much of 
the farm land in the area, and the| 
Japanese, who then occupied the coun- | 
try. The Huks are now an outlaw group | 
of about 10,000, led by Communists, 
who defy Philippine government 
and raid and loot farms and villages. 

guerrilla (p. 12)—A person who car- 
but not as a member of | 
an organized army. Noun. 


one 


arose 





the 


| 


ries on warfare 


mutineer (p. 13)—One who refuses 
to obey authority; especially a member 
of the armed forces of a country who 
rebels against or tries to overthrow his 
superior officers or other military au- 
thorities. Noun. 


Buddhism -—— 


prestige (p. 18)—A person who has 
won outstanding respect and command- 
ing position among people is said to 
have prestige in that group of people. 
Noun. 
—priority 
Noun. 

Soviet bloc (p. 17)—The Russian 
satellite nations~ of eastern Europe 
(usually including also North Korea 
and Communist China). 

synthetic (p. 14)—Pertaining to syn- 
thesis, which means the combining or 
putting together of materials to make a 
new substance. Adjective. 

facsimile (p. 14)—An exact copy, 
especially one made by photography. 
Noun. 

safari (p. 26)—A journey or expedi- 
tion, especially a hunting trip with a 


(p. 17)—First preference. 
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caravan of animals, motor vehicles, car- 
riers, etc. Noun. 


Say It Right! 


Salika Supol (p. 9)—sa lé ka s@ pél. 

Thailand (p. 9)—ti lind. 

Bangkok (p. 9)—bang kdk; bang kok. 

etiquette (p. 9)—ét I két. 

Laos (p. 10)—la 62; la 6s. 

Buddhism (p. 10)—bdod Izm. 

Viet Nam (p. 12)—vé &t nam. 

Chiang Kai-shek (p. 12)—chi dng ki 
shek. 

Ho Chi Minh (p. 12)—hé6 ché min. 

Bao Dai (p. 12)—ba 6 di 

Saigon (p. 12)—si gon. 

Hanoi (p. 12)—ha noi. 

prestige (p. 13)—prés tézh. 

synthetic (p. 14)—sin thét Ik. 

facsimile (p. 14)—fak sim 1 lé. 

naphtha (p. 14)—ndf tha. 

safari (p. 26)—sa fd ri. 





washable ? 
Apsalutely: 


These are some of the features which 
have made Arrow Gabanaro the fastest- 
selling sports shirt in America! Cut full 
for comfort, Gabanaro boasts saddle- 
stitched collar afid pocket flaps. And the 
fabric a rich, rayon gabardine whose 
luxurious “‘feel’’ belies its durable 
wear! Add to these features the new 
ARAFOLD Collar! First sports shirt 
that looks really good with a tie! Ask 
for Arrow GABANARO with the new 
ARAFOLD Collar today! Price about 
$6.50 (Subject to change by government 
regulations.) 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 


ARROW 


~_ 


GABANARO 


WITH THE 


ARAFOLD COLLAR 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. i 4 '/Good. 
ii Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 4“44Navajo. “““/The 
River cg istle it Eaton Falls. 
weve Br Victory. ~wwViva Za- 
pata eet : Big Country. 4“ Jap- 
anese War Bride. “MTom Brown’s 
School Sas “wvThe Red Badge of 
Courage. “#/Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower. “#/The Browning Version 
wv Saturday's Hero. 44/The Desert 
Fox. 4//The Greatest Show on Earth 
/YThe Clouded Yellow. #@Quo Vadis 
!M-The Light Touch. “Storm Over 
Tibet. “The Family Secret. #The 
Well. 4/Submarine Command “i4lim 
Thorpe, All-American. “When Worlds 
Collide “Across the Wide Missouri 
South of Caliente. “Journey Into Light. 
“The People Against O'Hara. “The Wild 
North. “The Strange Door. “African 
Queen 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “Rhubarb. “Angels in the 
Outfield. “Darling, How Could You! 
Elopement. A Millionaire for Christy 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
wvrvI'll See You in My Dreams 

Documentary: “This is Korea 


Query 
Notice to clock-watchers in class: 


“Time will pass. Will you?’ 
Black and Gold 








90% COMMISSION... 


For selling The Journal of Education to your 


principal, superintendent, librarian, teachers. 
America’s oldest and livest magazine for sehool 
workers, now in its 76th a 00 a year (9 

. September through May) keep 
$1.50, send the rest to us with each order. The 
Journal is a good magazine for good school 
workers. Lively! Readable! Practical! And the 
money will be good for you 


More intormation on request 
THE IOURNAL OF enna 
BUSINESS OFF 
73 State Street +0 N. Y. 














Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beav- 
ern 


SENIORS 


oS tiful and complete line of 
4 GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dep’. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


'S PINS EDs #'6) 
, Stert. 50c each Gi4 


Sterl 
Ring P 3 Gis ta 1 
Sterl. fe. $0 each vee omy 4 Gel a 
oane ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co 
a lza Fulton Street, New York 7, 
rices subject to 20% | Federal Sate Tas 





Sct smates the best line 

ion WaMe CARDS in the 

ffere We pay 

Bulletins. 

fire. Hurt % Mr a, CARD i aL ies. — 
y rite 

235-N, Pittsburgh 30, oe 





Say What/\f47-You Please! 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


(A letter published in our January 
23 issue called our Gay Head columnist 
“silly” and asked us to “leave her out of 
World Week.” Some of Gay Head's 
fans have risen to her defense.) 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is a fine book, 
including Gay Head. I thoroughly dis 
agree with the girls from Agricola. She 
is not silly. And certainly not a fake. 
If she was, I'm sure no one would 
continue to write for advice. I think 
she answers the questions very sensibly 
and I don’t think anyone could solve 
them better. So keep it up! 

Nell Jones 
Moultrie High School 
Moultrie, Ga 


Dear Editor: 

Gay Head’s column has helped me 
tremendously in ‘improving my man- 
ners as well as my personality. Keep 
her in. She’s swell 

Marjorie Abbott 
Helen W. King Junior High School 
Portland, Me 


Dear Editor: 

I think the girls who wanted Gay 
Head taken out of your magazine were 
just showing off and trying to act like 
know-it-alls. I like to find out what 
other people would do in certain diffi- 
cult situations and then see if 1 would 
have done the same. I hope you will 
continue with Gay Head. She is a nice 
feature. 

Sue Close 
Racine, Wis. 


Dear Editor 

This is just a note 
that Gay Head’s colu 
ing deviation from hig 
and current events 

My interest partially stems from the 
fact that I pen a somewhat similar 
column, although most of my advice 
to the lovelorn is applied to the canine 
variety. I write on outdoor sports. 

Turg Strohn 


Oconomowac, 


to let you know 
an interest- 
h school history 


in 1s 


Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

We think Gay Head is one of the 
most interesting items in World Week. 
Please continué her column. 

Rose Marie Soavi, Phyllis David, 
Patricia Kitt, Margaret Kingora, 
Annabell Trout, Joanne Beattie, 
Peggy Wallace 

McClellandtown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is a fine and 
interesting magazine. I especially look 
forward to my edition of World Week 
because of Gay Head. I like her and 
think her article is very cute. I also like 
forums. You had one in the Jan. 23 
issue and it was very good. Let’s have 
some more of these interesting forums. 

Patricia Ecochardt 
Shallow Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

In the January 23 issue of World 
Week a letter criticized Gay Head. We 
would like to disagree. 

She is a big help to teen-agers. She 
helps solve problems which may Seem 
silly but are a great help to young 
people, both boys and girls. 

We enjoy your magazine very much, 
but keep Gay Head. 

Annette Moore and Carolyn Hardy 
Wadley High School 
Wadley, Ala 


Dear Editor: 
Gay Head has very good answers for 
the questions she is asked. 
Myra Steinberg 
Walker Jr. High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Answers to last week's puzzle 


S/ILIAIVI LIC 





A refugee from Russia went to an 
American dentist to have a tooth pulled. 
He was delighted to find that the price 
was only $2. “That’s remarkable,” he 
said. “In Russia it costs $90 to have a 
tooth removed.” 

“That’s an awful price!” exclaimed 
the dentist. S 

“It’s an awful job, too,” replied the 
refugee. “In Russia you're not allowed 
to open your mouth and they have to 
take the tooth out the back of your 


head ¥ 
McCall! Spirit 


Secret 


Out of curiosity a U. S. farmer grew 
a crop of flax, and then had a table- 
cloth made from his flax. Sometime later 
he was bragging to a dinner guest. “I 
grew this tablecloth myself,” he said. 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
‘How did you ever manage it?” 

As it was clear that the we-nan had 
no idea how tablecloths came into be- 
ing, the farmer lowered his voice mys- 
teriously and replied, “If you promise 
not to give the secret away, I'll tell 
you.” 

The guest, intrigued, promised. 

“Well,” whispered the farmer, “I 


planted a napkin.” 
Palette and Brush 


History of Invention 
High heels were invented by a girl 
who was kissed good-night on the fore- 


head 
Garfield Messenger 


Forever Texas 


A profgssor from the University of 
Texas was speaking at a convention at 
which a large number of Oklahomans 
were present. When he generously men- 
tioned the neighboring state as an “out- 
lying province of Texas,” a husky 
Oklahoman leaped to his feet and 
shouted back, “Brother, there isn’t any 


state that can out-lie Texas!” 


E. C. Miller 


For Miles Around 


Junior was one of those little terrors, 
and Papa was surprised when Mama 
suggested they buy him a bicycle. “Do 
you think it will improve his behavior?” 
Papa asked 

“No,” replied Mama grimly, “but it 
will spread his meanness over a wider 


” 
area. 
McCall Spirit 
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Hard to Please 


An old lady went.to the doctor and 


told him of all her ailments, but seemed 
most concerned about a_ recurring 
dream in which she was constantly 
pursued by an attractive young man. 

The doctor was sympathetic and ad- 


vised her how she might sleep more | 


soundly. In a few days she returned, 
still woeful. 


“Don't tell me you're not sleeping | 


better nowadays,” the doctor said. 

“Oh, I’m sleeping fine,” the patient 
replied. “But to tell the truth, I cer- 
tainly miss that young man!” 


Good Question 


Will Rogers once attended a fashion- 
able Park Avenue affair in cowboy 
duds. A dowager in an extremely low- 
cut evening gown approached him and 
looked down her nose. 

“My dear man,” she sniffed, “don’t 
you have any clothes besides those?” 

“Madam,” drawled Rogers, “I was 
just about to ask you the same thing.” 


Walter Winchell | 


Talkative 


One beautiful evening,-a young man 
who was very shy was carried away by 
the magic of the night. 

“Darling,” he asked, “will you marry 
me?” 

“Yes, Bill,” she answered softly. 

Then he lapsed into a silence that at 
last became painful to her. 

“Bill,” she said with a note of doubt 
in her voice, “why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“I think,” replied Bill, “that I’ve said 


too much already.” 


Skeptic 
Father: “My boy, I never kissed a girl 
until | met your mother. Will you be 
able to say the same thing to your son?” 
Son: “Yes, Dad. But not with such a 
straight face.” 


Montreal Star 


Study Hall Stupes 


by Arvid K. Stock 











Knob-head Nelly. Date tonight! 


























BIKE WEB 
COMPANY 


Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Top basketball players say, 
“Don't engage in any sport 
without the protection of a 
supporter!"’ So do as leading 
athletes do. Get the reliable 
protection BIKE Athletic Sup- 
wrters give you. There's a 
BIKE support forevery sport 
at athletic goods stores every- 
where. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 
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But you'll “wade” right into those PLANTERS PEANUTS when you 
discover how crisp and meaty they are. They’re wonderfully tasty 
and wonderfully nourishing—the perfect between-meal munch. 
That’s why it’s so important to look for “Mr. Peanut” on the 
wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He’s your guarantee of peanut 
perfection. And for two additional energy treats, try the PLANTERS 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and delicious PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
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Off the Press 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. 
John C. Payne, Editor. Twenty-first 
Yearbook. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, Washington 6, 
D. C. 234 pp., $2.50 (paper-bound); 
$3 (cloth-bound) 


Social Studies teachers who have 
been trying to teach contemporary af- 
fairs on a practical day-to-day basis 
may be disappointed by the approach 
to the problem taken in the current 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. It is not directed 
primarily to methods of teaching con- 
temporary affairs but to far-reaching 
objectives. These are stated at length 
but may be more easily summarized as 
the aim to develop in high school stu- 
dents: (1) critical thinking; (2) loyalty 
to basic ideals of democracy; (8) abil- 
ity to conserve the best of the past but 
willingness to accept needed change; 
(4) ability to appraise the service of 
public servants; (5) understanding that 
more is needed than mere previous 
knowledge; (6) a desire to encourage 
the free flow of information; and (7) 
a willingness to adjust to a social set- 
ting in all their decisions and relation- 
ships. 

A distinction, not always maintained, 
is drawn between contemporary af- 
fairs and current events. The latter is 
defined as the up-to-the-minute teach- 
ing of the news without reference to 
its historical background. Contempo- 
rary affairs, it is held, may be used as a 
resource for the purpose of achieving 
the stated objectives. 

Howard Cummings, of the U. S. Ot- 
fice of Education, analyzes in Part I the 
characteristics of a citizen who is able 
to contribute to the formation of sound 
public opinion. The role of opinion 
polls is presented cautiously, with an 
awareness of the polls’ limitations, by 
Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley. In 
seeking to isolate the determinants cf 
public opinion, Richard Centers adopts 
in his essay a needlessly technical vo- 
cabulary. Leonard Doeb comes closest 
to the realities of the classroom by con- 
fessing at the outset that “the school’s 
potential as a determinant of public 
opinion can not be ascertained.” 

In Part Two, “Contemporary Af- 
fairs at the Elementary School Level,” 
Evelyn Girardin holds that critical 
thinking can be developed by utilizing 
the child’s experiences. 

Part Three will be of greatest inter- 
est to secondary school teachers. Here 
Shirley Engle, of Indiana University, 
hits hard in stating that “the over- 
whelming evidence is that schools 
minimize efforts at developing real dis- 


‘cipline and orderly thinking on contro- 


versial questions.” He urges closer work 
with the community to encourage un- 
derstanding of the requirements for 
citizenship training. Nathan Browf, 
who served on the New York Times 
Current Events Survey made in 1949, 
notes that “teachers very generally do 
not hew to such basic aims as are iden- 
tified in the first chapter of this Year- 
book.” Elbert Burr, of American Uni- 
versity, reports on some of the civic 
experiences of students where the text- 
book is replaced by action in the com- 
munity. 
In Part IV, John Payne, of New York 
University, editor of the Yearbook, and 
George Fersh contribute chapters on 
the possibilities and techniques of 
teaching contemporary affairs at the 
junior college legel. In Part Five, “Con- 
temporary Affairs Materials,” Wilson 
Valentine suggests standards for judg- 
ing suitable materials and observes that 
“the use of minimum materials simply 
means that the teacher has greater need 
to function in lieu of the missing re- 
sources.” In “Working with Current 
Materials,” Ruth Cortell describes her 
experiences in teaching contemporary 
affairs to 12th grade students, and gives 
a detailed listing of sources of current 
materials. 

In a miscellaneous section (Part Six), 
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Julian Aldrich, of New York Univer- 
sity, takes up the problem of training 
teachers to teach contemporary affairs 
and calls for broad scholarship as part 
of their training. Reginald Kimball, long 
a recognized expert in the field, remarks 
that “Almost any medium, almost any 
method, almost any device can be used 
effectively. The teacher’s own interests, 
his own enthusiasms, his own under- 
standing . . . determine the failure or 
success of current events teaching.” 

In a final section (Part Seven), Rob- 
ert Keohane, of the University of Chi- 
cago, documents a readable short his- 
tory of current events and contemporary 
affairs teaching. 

The net effect of this Yearbook will 
be to bring home to Social Studies 
teachers that we have too often neg- 
lected basic objectives in our teaching 
of contemporary affairs; that it has been 
allowed to degenerate into something 
“extra” rather than an integral part of 
the Social- Studies curriculum. We are 
reminded of “the vast illiteracy and dis- 
orderly thinking of many of our citizens 
on questions of great civic importance.” 
Only a small part of this Yearbook is 
given to specific ways of counteracting 
this ignorance at its source—in the 
schools. For more specific guidance, 
teachers will need to search the reward- 
ing pages of Social Education and other 
publications which come closer to the 
daily problems of the classroom. 


Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
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Memo to a Busy Teacher— 


you have not yet mailed your renewal order for 
the second semester, please be sure to do so today. 
(This single copy of the February 13th issue is all 
we can send you without receiving your renewal. 
Your classroom set of this issue will be sent to you 


immediately on receipt of your order.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, UW. Y. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC JUNIOR SCHOLASTIG WORLD WEEK PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 





HE closing date tor entries in the 

Scholastic Writing Awards is just 
around our corner. The stories, essays, 
;vems, and articles written by par 
ticipants are now being selected by 
teachers 

It's an ugly subject, but I wish to 
devote this week’s corner to plagiarism. 
I don’t know whether the “easy money” 
spirit revealed by the exposés of crime 
and rackets and mink coats has been 
permeating high school life or not. But 
1 do know that during the past two 
years we have been plagued by plagiar- 
isms. 

We have been conducting the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards for almost thirty 
years. Occasionally plagiarized stories, 
essays, and poems got past the judges 
and were published. Invariably, a 
plagiarized piece, when published, is 
recognized by some reader and the 
guilty youngster is caught. But during 
the past two years I believe we have 
had more cases of plagiarism than we 
had in the previous 25 years 

I should like to urge every teacher. 
when signing the approval of the stu- 
dents’ pledge (“I hereby certity that 
this is my own original work”), to 
be sure of two things: (a) that the 
work the student submits for the 
Awards is not so superior to his usual 
week-by-week work that it prompts 
the teacher to “wonder” about its 
originality; and (b) that the superior 
student has not been “pushed” to the 
point of being so eager to submit an 
entry of top quality that he is tempted 
to plagiarize the work of a professional 
writer. 

I should like also to suggest to 
teachers that they lead a class dis- 
cussion on the moral and the criminal 
aspects of plagiarism. (See the story, 
The Prize-winner, in the October 17 
issue of Practical English.) 

Here at Scholastic we have always 
handled plagiarism cases quietly through 
the parents, teachers, and the high 
school principal. All awards have been 
recalled without publicity. Perhaps we 
have not been “tough” enough. What’s 
your opinion? We'd like to know how 
you think we should handle cases 
plagiarism. ; 
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